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“IOWAY” AND IOWA IN HISTORY’? 


By Bourke B. HickENLOOPER 
United States Senator from Iowa 


In May, 1673, a party of French voyageurs left Green 
Bay in Wisconsin—bound for the West. Far behind 
them lay a maze of lakes and rivers, the rock of Que- 
bec, and the Court of France. Ahead lay the wilder- 
ness. Through the forests the canoes glided, by the 
Fox river, then over the portage worn by countless In- 
dian feet, and down the Ouisconsin river. Heading the 
company were Father Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Jolliet. One represented Father Claude Dablon, Supe- 
rior of the Society of Jesus in New France, eager to 
gain a new empire for the Faith. The other traveled 
with orders from Count Frontenac and Jean Baptiste 
Talon, the governor and the intendant, to follow the 
Great River of the West to the sea and secure its banks 
for France. 

Day after day the paddles dipped and rose, and on 
June 17 the canoes cut into the Mississippi—“this so re- 
nowned river,” as Marquette called it. Ahead, on the 

1An address by U. S. Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, 
December 28, 1946, on the occasion of the ceremonies opening the 
Iowa Centennial exposition at the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C., in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of Iowa statehood, at 
which the librarian displayed from its accessions relating to Iowa, an 
extensive collection of rare books, manuscripts, old maps, prints, photo- 
graphs, newspapers, together with documents of Iowa historical inter- 


est and value from the National Archives, the National Gallery of Art 
and institutions in the state.—Ep1ror. 
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sunset shore, rose the bluffs and wooded hills of 
“Ioway.” The Great River was delightful, not a thick 
muddy flood coiling through malarial flats, but a mesh 
of clear channels and wooded islands. They glided for 
a while, and trekked inland from the west bank to pass 
a pipe with the Illinois, who had fled to “Ioway” from 
the wrath of the dreaded Iroquois. 

There were rivers flowing from a westward country 
full of grasses, flowers, deer, bison, and wild birds “that 
change their season in the night.” They saw the prai- 
ries, some day to be described by an American poet in 
another tongue— 

The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name. 
—William Cullen Bryant 

Other Frenchmen came. Pierre Charles LeSueur as- 
cending the Mississippi about 1700 to find the lead mines 
of Perrot, saw the “open prairie’ above the Des Moines 
river. His talented young companion, Jean Pénicaud, 
later described familiar features of eastern Iowa in his 
record of the journey. And the Jesuit Father Charle- 
voix, in 1721, reported that “the river Moingona (i. e., 
the Des Moines) issues from the midst of an immense 
meadow, which swarms with buffaloes. and other wild 
beasts.” By that time the French were mining lead on 
the upper Mississippi, and for many years their maps 
of the Great Valley had shown the bluffs, mines, and 
rivers of Iowa, the distant lodges of the Ioways and 
Otos, and mysterious lakes far in the Northwest, now 
recognized as those of the Okoboji region. 


Iowa had emerged into mapped and written history, 
but for many years to come, only as an undefined vast- 
ness where French, Britons and Spaniards fought and 
schemed for lead and furs, and intrigued for the friend- 
ship of Indian tribes, who never dreamed that those 
adventurers were 

Among the skirmishers that teased the future, 
Precursors of the grave slow-moving millions 
Already destined to the Westward-faring. 

—Willa Cather, “Macon Prairie” 
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It was a battleground also of two Indian cultures, 
Siouan and Algonkian, for it lay between the eastern 
woods and the high plains where the bison was lord. 


In the shifts of war and diplomacy, “Ioway” was 
shuffled from one empire to another: from France to 
Spain in 1762, and back again briefly to France under 
Napoleon, who tossed it into the lap of the United 
States. Then it became successively a part of the Ter- 
ritories of Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Leap Mininc First InNbustrY 


Lead and furs made Iowa’s history for more than a 
century after LeSueur. They brought the miners, hunt- 
ers, and traders, who controlled and often intermarried 
with the Indian. Across those years pass the pictur- 
esque figures of Julien Dubuque with his ‘“‘Mines of 
Spain” confirmed to him by the Spanish Governor 
Carondelet in 1796; the Yankee explorers, Jonathan 
Carver and Peter Pond; Jean Baptiste Faribault, and 
the trader Thomas G. Anderson, who had an artist’s 
eye for “The little islands of wood, scattered over the 
boundless plains .. .” And there was Jean Baptiste 
Trudeau, who represented Spain, traded on the Des 
Moines, and in 1794 intended to reach the Rockies by 
way of the Missouri. There were the settlers, like 
Basil Giard and Louis Honoré Tesson, who got titles 
from Spain, built low comfortable houses, and planted 
gardens. And many other enter the crowded pageant: 
Manuel Lisa, John Colter, Wilson Price Hunt, Pierre 
Dorion, Antone LeClaire, Russell Farnham, Maurice 
Blondeau, and the tragic George Davenport, whose 
name is proudly borne by a city. 

Always there was the Indian, and always the in- 
_ ereasing pressure of the white man, from the defeat of 
the Sacs and Foxes by the French in 1734-35, to the 
showman’s visit of the Ioways to Europe in 1845, led 
by Young Mahaska or White Cloud. The traces of the 
hunter and the trader were gossamer threads through 
the wilderness, but after Jefferson’s bold purchase of 
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Louisiana in 1803,2 the explorations of the white man 
closed around the Indians’ “Ioway” in an ever-tighten- 
ing mesh. First Lewis and Clark built their fires along 
the tawny Missouri, and buried Sergeant Floyd on the 
bluff by the present Sioux City. Then Pike ascended 
the Mississippi, and after him came the Oregon-Astoria 
party on the Missouri, Stephen H. Long, Governor 
Lewis Cass and Henry R. Schoolcraft, and General 
Henry Atkinson. In 1820, Kearney’s party struck boldly 
across the emptiness from Council Bluffs to the St. 
St. Peter or Minnesota river, giving Iowa a claim to a 
far northern boundary. In 1816, the southern limit was 
defined. Twenty years later another explorer, Albert 
M. Lea, published a little book that gave Iowa a defi- 
nite place and name. 


Inpians SIGNED Away LANDS 


With the explorers came forts, beginning with Mad- 
ison in 1808-09, and then agents, and treaties, and the 
Indian was doomed: Keokuk, Wapello, Poweshiek, Ap- 
panoose, Black Hawk, in treaty after treaty, from 1824 
to 1842, signed away the heritage of the race. Black 
Hawk fought in Illinois, retreated, pined in captivity, 
visited that other warrior Andrew Jackson, dictated his 
story to Antoine LeClaire, and then died in Iowa. The 
Black Hawk purchase treaty alone surrendered six mil- 
lion acres in eastern Iowa. The Red Man faded to the 
Western reservations; only the crafty Inkpadutah made 
a last gesture of savage resentment in the Spirit Lake 
massacre of 1857—the year of Iowa’s second constitu- 
tion, that permitted banks and corporations. The Indian 
was not of that world. With him faded also the buffalo: 


But the flower-fed buffaloes of the spring 
Left us long ago... 

They trundle around the hills no more . 
With the Pawnees lying low. 


—Vachel Lindsay 


* Purchased from France for $15,000,000 by treaty of April 80, 1803, 
by U.S. Minister Robert Livingston, who only had authority from Presi- 
dent Jefferson to negotiate to buy the island of New Orleans and collect 
a canaee claim, the larger transaction later being confirmed by congress. 
—Epiror. 
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STATEHOOD SPEEDILY SOUGHT 


Already “Ioway” had become Iowa and had lived a 
rich and exciting history. It had been a vast organized 
territory stretching from Missouri to Canada, a bright 
newspaper editor had called its people “Hawkeyes,’? 
and Robert Lucas had come to govern them and to be 
agreeably disappointed at finding them not crude and 
bumptious, as he had feared. 


The people had scarcely had time to get used to being 
a territory, when a vigorous agitation for statehood be- 
gan to seethe. It gathered speed slowly until 1844, 
when a popularly elected convention drafted a consti- 
tution; then it lagged for two years while the Hawk- 
eyes insisted upon their natural western limit—the 
Missouri. Then congress yielded to them, accepted their 
constitution, and passed the bill which President Polk 
signed 100 years ago, creating the twenty-ninth state— 
Iowa! 

Who were those Iowans, who made the two consti- 
tutions of 1846 and 1857? And why were there two? 


The answer to these questions lies in the fact that 
there were two Iowas. The first was the child of the 
Great River, the Iowa of the miner, the trader and 
trapper, the Indian agent and interpreter, the soldier, 
and the hill farmer of the old eastern counties. That 
early Iowa derived mainly from the Upper South and 
the Ohio valley, and had a Southern and Democratic 
flavor. Burlington, Fort Madison and Keokuk were 
steamboat towns with fine spacious homes, and looked 
to St. Louis, while Dubuque became a lumber town 
and faced north. The people came largely by the riv- 

®In J. Fennimore Cooper’s “The Last of the Mohicans,” the Dela- 
ware Indians bestowed the name “Hawkeye” upon a white scout and 
trapper who lived and hunted with them. This tale was published in 
1826. Twelve years later, in 1838, Iowa and its people acquired the 
sobriquet “Hawkeye” through suggestion of Judge David Rorer of 
Burlington, and publicity through James G. Edwards, editor of the 
Fort Madison Patriot. In that year, at a meeting of territorial officials 
at the Burlington hotel room of Governor Lucas, also attended by 
Rorer and Edwards, the appropriateness of the suggestion was ap- 


proved. In 1843 Edwards moved his newspaper to Burlington and 
changed its name to Burlington Hawkeye.—Evrror. 
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ers and tended to stay near them. They were Missis- 
sippi French, Irish, and Scotch, and their homes and 
manners reflected those of the Ohio, the Tennessee, the 
Cumberland, and the Missouri. They were Jacksonian 
—the Whigs called them ‘“Locofocos”—and they sent a 
Missourian, Augustas Caesar Dodge, to congress as ter- 
ritorial delegate and later as senator. They were any- 
thing but submissive, but they respected law, held trials 
to suppress the lawless, and formed claim associations 
to protect their rights to the land. 

The second Iowa, as one is tempted to call it, was 
something different. It came less by the rivers, more 
and more by land as the turnpikes and then the rail- 
roads thrust across the Mississippi and into the rolling 
prairies of the interior. In 1854 lowa had not a mile of 
railroad track, but by 1866 the bigstacked locomotives 
puffed to the Missouri. This was the Iowa of the home- 
steader, drawn by the glowing immigrant guides and 
land advertisements, and coming increasingly from the 
Northeast and from Europe. In 1840 Iowa was almost 
purely native American and rather Southern, but by 
1856 it was eleven percent foreign-born, and four years 
later contained 25,000 New Englanders. The Yankees 
came in groups, bringing their love of the village, the 
Congregational church, and the college—as at Grinnell. 
The change was reflected in the election of 1856, when 
Iowa turned Republican, and elected a New Englander, 
James W. Grimes, as governor, and an Illinoisan, James 
Harlan, as United States senator. 

The newcomers descended upon Iowa like a landslide, 
pushing the population from 192,000 in 1850 to 674,000 
in 1860, and to 1,600,000 in 1880. They were attracted 
by reports of the rich prairies—farrn lands—for Iowa 
is over ninety percent tillable, a proportion no other 
state can rival. The earliest settlers tended to cling to 
the streams and groves, but as the leafy places filled 
up and the railroads struck out for the faraway Mis- 
souri, the pioneers ventured out into boundless light and 


space, and became a really new people, whatever their 
origins. 
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It is strange to live on the high world in the stare 

Of the naked sun and the stars... 

Men in the old lands housed by their rivers. 

They built their towns in the vales in the earth’s shelter. 

We first inhabit the world. We dwell 

On the half earth, on the open curve of a continent... 

It is strange to sleep in the bare stars and to die 

On an open land where few bury before us. 
—Archibald Mac Leish, ‘American Letter” 


They brought flocks, herds, droves, wives, and broods 
of children, the family Bible, and the schoolteacher, and 
oxen to pull the great plows for breaking the hard 
prairie sod. So the life of our inland Iowa grew west- 
ward by rivers with strange names like Nishnabotna 
and Wapsipinicon. The prairie world was new and 
wonderful with its warm winds from the Southwest, 
its bright high stars, driving storms and steely cold, 
long lines of fire, trips to town and to the inevitable 
mill. How beautiful the prairie looked to a newcomer 
in spring is vividly told in the journal of the English 
woman, Jean Rio Pearce, a Mormon pilgrim of 1851: 

The weather is now fine and the flowers are lifting their 
heads and looking more beautiful than ever. There are a 
great variety of flowers growing on the prairie, such as are 
cultivated in our gardens at home. We are constantly walk- 
ing over violets, primroses, daisies, bluebells, the lily of the 
valley, columbines of every shade, from white to the deepest 
purple, Virginia stocks in large patches. The wild rose, too, 
is plentiful, perfuming the air for miles... 


SETTLEMENTS GREW Like Macic 


The human flood washed over Iowa as the railroads 
spread their net, eventually leaving no place more than 
twelve miles from the locomotive’s whistle. The coun- 
ties advanced, tier after tier, until they checkerboarded 
the state to the Missouri. The old river towns of the 
East began to look rather uneasily at new cities rising 
in the interior, as the capital moved to Des Moines. 
The steamboat interests recognized the enemy, and 
fought rails and bridges. And when a steamboat 
rammed the Rock Island bridge, Iowa first heard of 
Abraham Lincoln, the railroad lawyer. 
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The “mixed blood and the strangers” came: Holland- 
ers fleeing from a frigid state church, Hungarians from 
Austrian rule, Norwegians from the cold hillside farms, 
Swedes and Danes from their landlords, Germans from 
the Prussian military caste, Bohemians from foreign 
oppression. Collectivist Christians like the Amana 
people, Socialist idealists like the Icarians, and Mormons 
on their way to their garden in the desert, all found a 
welcome and homes in liberal and democratic Iowa. 
Even Abner Kneeland and his Freethinkers, who set- 
tled near Farmington in 1839, were not cast out. 


Iowans were a mixed breed, but they were generally 
of one mind, respecting the then deep cleavage in the 
American people: slavery against freedom. They sup- 
ported the doctrine of Chief Justice Charles Mason of 
their own supreme court, in the case of Ralph, that 
when a slave lived on their soil with the consent of 
his master, he became a free man. They elected a 
Unionist for governor, Samuel J. Kirkwood, and when 
the storm broke, sent about 80,000 men to war. Iowans 
fought to hold Missouri in the Union, an Iowa regiment 
led the furious assault on Fort Donelson, Tenn., and 
Iowans were in Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1864, 
Iowa helped to reelect Lincoln to complete “the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought ... . have thus far 
so nobly advanced.” The state earned its inscription 
on the Washington monument: “Iowa: the affections of 
her people, like the rivers of her borders, flow to an 
inseparable Union.” 


Following the war, an Iowa justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Samuel F. Miller (the first ap- 
pointed from beyond the Mississippi), checked the trend 
to national absolutism by deciding that our people are 
citizens of the states as well as of the nation. Another 
Iowan, George W. McCrary, proposed the tribunal that 

* After only fifteen years of statehood Iowa recruited 47 regiments of 
volunteer infantry for Lincoln’s Union armies, besides a Forty-eighth 
Infantry battalion, a regiment of infantry of African descent, and four 


batteries of light artillery, some navy volunteers and numberless civilians 
engaged in recruiting and other war activities.—Roster Iowa So.prers. 
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possibly averted more civil strife by deciding the bit- 
terly contested presidential election of 1876. 


A TRADITION OF STABILITY 


Iowa has done more than her share in every war- 
since the Mexican and the one to save the Union, and 
in peacetime has preserved a loyal and conservative 
character. The people, to preserve their economic in- 
dependence, have sometimes supported, seemingly rad- 
ical but really conservative movements like the Green- 
back campaign against monopoly. But in the 1890's, 
when their neighbors went overboard for populism and 
free silver, Iowans shunned economic heresy. Their 
tradition of stability has been one of their many gifts 
to the nation. 

Yet they have not been stay-at-homes. Since the 
gold rushes of the 1850’s they have played an eminent 
part in conquering the far West. Twelve hundred 
Iowans pioneered in Utah, and in Oregon, where the 
provisional government adopted Iowa’s laws. Council 
Bluffs for many years was the gate to the far West, 
where “Buffalo Bill,” born and raised in the state, was 
an express rider. Three Iowans—Grenville M. Dodge, 
Samuel R. Curtis, and Peter A. Dey—promoted the 
Union Pacific railroad that linked the oceans in 1869, 
fulfilling the dream of an earlier Iowan, John Plumbe 
of Dubuque, and of Hartwell Carver, grandson of Jon- 
athan, the explorer. 

At an early date Iowa began to rival far wealthier 
and more populous states, in furnishing statesmen who 
influenced the development of our national administra- 
tion and the course of our history. The first president 
born west of the Mississippi, Herbert Hoover, is an 
Iowan. The roll of cabinet members, sixteen in all, and 
famous members of congress is a long one, including 
Senators James W. Grimes, James Harlan, William B. 
Allison, Jonathan P. Dolliver, Albert B. Cummins; 
George W. McCrary, secretary of war; Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior and president of Le- 
land Stanford university; and four secretaries of agri- 
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culture—Henry C. and Henry A. Wallace, Edwin T. 
Meredith and “Tama Jim” Wilson, who practically 
created the department. We could name many more, 
if time permitted. 

Even before Governor Lucas noted their intelligence, 
Iowans began to give their state the highest rank in 
literacy. They had schools, printing presses, and news- 
papers, before they had a territorial government. One 
of the first acts of the state legislature provided for 
the security of the common-school fund, and a country 
school was set up at the center of each four sections of 
land. Today, Iowa is a land of colleges and universi- 
ties, boasts one of the nation’s finest state universities, 
and Iowa State college at Ames has always been pre- 
eminent in agriculture and engineering. Iowa claims 
better local provision for higher education than any 
other state. A wise observer, the statesman James 
Bryce, thought that the numerous small colleges prob- 
ably were more efficient agents of culture than a single 
public university would have been. In the middle of 
the last century nearly every town had a lyceum, and 
most of the famous lecturers visited Iowa and were 
astonished at the high level of culture they found. For 
these advantages Iowans owe a great debt to the pion- 
eers who established the private and denominational 
colleges, and to the statesmen and educators who fought 
the battle for endowed and tax-supported public in- 
struction, from the one-room schoolhouse to the higher 
state institutions. The results of their idealism appear 
in many beautiful campuses with modern buildings. 
The memorials of the struggle are hidden away in peti- 
tions signed by thousands of Iowans, for land in aid of 
schools, and in the catalogs and lectures that streamed 
from the early printing presses to advertize the advan- 
tages of popular education. 


Re.icious Farrn ENpDURES 


Religion has been in Iowa since the Catholic mission- 
aries came in canoes to offer the sacraments to explor- 
ers, traders, miners and Indians. Before the region was 
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a territory, came the Methodist circuit-rider and the 
Baptist exhorter to preach anywhere and everywhere 
and build log meeting houses. The flood of immigra- 
tion made liberal Iowa the “city of refuge” of many de- 
nominations—Quakers of antislavery faith, orthodox 
Lutherans, German Catholics, Spiritualists, Anglicans, 
Disciples. Their faith left its landmarks in the many 
simple white churches that ride on the long swells of 
the prairies. They seem more typical of the simple 
and abiding faith of the people than the city churches 
of massive stone built almost anywhere in the urban 
East. 

As Iowans emerged from the pioneer era and consid- 
ered their past, they began to write their recollections, 
the beginning of a native literature. A tiny volume of 
poetry prepared by an lowan appeared at Davenport 
as early as 1856. In the 1890’s indigenous literature 
produced the “Stories of a Western Town,” (1893) by 
Alice French, better known as “Octave Thanet.” Since 
then a band of Iowa novelists and poets have created a 
literature of their society. It is not the facile product 
of the temporary “investigator,” but the mature work 
of men and women like Ruth Suckow, Josephine Dono- 
van, Herbert Quick and Phil Stong, who have grown 
up in the river town and on the prairie farm, and know 
the rural school and church and the state fair. The 
literary influence of Iowa has been borne far and wide 
also by several magazines, founded and ably edited by 
Iowans. They have answered the camplaint of Walt 
Whitman, eighty years ago, that Americans had no 
really American literature. 

Iowa can claim also some native composers, who 
have written modern interpretations of Indian melodies, 
and popular ballads that swept the country, like “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” The church music of 
Sumner Salter reflects the plain religious faith of the 
masses, while the scientific appreciation and popular 
teaching of music are represented in the research and 
writing of Carl Seashore and the school work of C. A. 
Fullerton. One of the most beloved of symphonies, to 
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Americans, the “New World Symphony,” is believed to 
have been written in part while Antonin Dvorak en- 
joyed the Iowa summer at the little Bohemian town of 
_Spillville, where he composed, loafed, strolled and 
played the church organ. 
HovusEHOLD ARTS PRESERVED 
Art in Iowa has made the headlines through the 
paintings of Grant Wood, who established a new and 
vigorous school of American painting, and other mod- 
ern artists, but its roots lie deep in the character and 
experience of the people. National groups brought to 
Iowa their traditional arts and handicrafts and a gen- 
uine thirst for culture, and their household arts have 
been preserved for posterity in local collections like the 
Norwegian museum at Decorah, and in delicate water- 
colors for the Index of American Design. These and 
the older pioneer American stocks have founded col- 
lections and fostered new art. One of the nation’s 
earliest municipal art galleries was established at Dav- 
enport through the generosity of C. A. Ficke, father of 
the Iowa poet, Arthur Davison Ficke. The state and 
the people have promoted art in the public schools, col- 
leges and universities; and by bringing to the public 
prominent American artists and their work, have fos- 
tered the general understanding and interest that have 
played a vital role in the growth of American contem- 
porary art. 
This is but a cursory review of Iowa’s gifts to Amer- 
ican life, which have been carried to the remotest 
verges of the “open curve of a continent” by her chil- 
dren. In 1930, more than a- million of them—not the 
least of the gifts—were living beyond her bounds. 
Their reunions, societies and meetings testify to their 
pride in the state that has given these things to our 
native American culture. 
This is our land, this is our ancient ground— 
The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers, 
The different eyes, the wind, and the heart’s change, 
These we will not leave, though the old call us. 
This is our country-earth, our blood, our kind. 
—Archibald Mac Leish, “American Letter” 


Pioneer Iowa Soil Subjugation 
By N. TyeRNAGEL 


A couple of oxen and a breaking plow, ushered in 
by the early pioneer, was the first civilized threat to 
the virgin soil of the Iowa prairie. Nature had en- 
trenched its plant-root network in the ground so firmly 
that it took much power and finely tempered imple- 
ments to lay open and reverse its rich, growthy upper 
layer. Nor was it thus fully subdued, but it must 
needs be otherwise worked and tended to enable seeds 
to find a lodging place so as to take root and grow. 


The breaking plow with its rolling coulter to cut 
smooth the near side of the furrow was a simple affair, 
yet had to be skilfully fashioned so as to enable the 
walking plowman to hold to a nicety its course in the 
ground. An irregularly plowed furrow was an abomi- 
nation to the field worker who came after. Rough har- 
rowings of the newly-turned soil tore into it sufficiently 
to invite the nestling of seeds; and by another year 
the soil surface was mellower and less truculent of ap- 
proach both for the so-called stirring plow and harrow. 
Upon the introduction of the pulverizer or disk, it be- 
came easier to subjugate the sod. The one-shovel cul- 
tivator, too, came into play when the soil’s surface re- 
sistance yielded. 

Crop FieLps AND FENCES 


The early fields were irregular in pattern on account 
of more or less of wet and marshy areas, and in conse- 
quence clung to the contours of the hills and uplands; 
and the fences were usually required to turn and twist 
in deference thereto. The hardwood posts and rails 
used for this purpose were of lasting quality and rep- 
resented much labor in the making. The fashioning of 
rails and posts was winter work, and hard though it 
was, jolly, light-hearted participants were usually seen 
engaged in it. In the Story county area the Skunk 
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river timber yielded great quantities of excellent ma- 
terial for such purposes. We always fondled the idea 
that our own virgin timber, growing in the rich soil 
of this section, produced just about the finest logs seen 
anywhere in the state. So much for a bit of bragging 
about nature’s benefits, with small credit to the favored 
recipient. 

Wire, to take the place of fence-rails, and tile for 
water outlet from the low places that hindered larger 
field areas, waited some years for development, entail- 
ing considerable inconvenience as well as crop restric- 
tions. The wire, when it came, was very durable, but 
the barbs were entirely too far apart for the uses in- 
tended. When the tiles appeared, they were too small, 
laid rather shallow, and branched too far apart for ef- 
fective drainage. Experience proved the system’s in- 
efficacy, and gave broad hints for eventual betterment. 
Resulting improvement in method was evidenced in 
widened fields, and after some years crops flourished 
on the accumulated humus of centuries stored in the 
slough areas and elsewhere. 


PLANTED AND ROTATED ACRES 


Flax took to the newly turned soil exceptionally 
well, but was suspected of impoverishing it if continued 
too long as a crop in the same place, so wheat took its 
place after the first seeding or sc. Wheat would even 
do quite well itself as an initial crop, if the season was 
favorable. The corn was planted in subdued ground 
alongside, or following, that of wheat. Eventually the 
wheat gave way to other crops, though winter wheat 
prevailed to some extent. Oats held its own as a crop, 
besides serving as a yearly go-between among the var- 
ious fields, to bolster the soil for corn or other crops. 
Clovers, too, made their appearance to take the place 
of the excellent prairie hay, and to enhance soil pres- 
ervation through crop rotation. . 

Seed pedigrees were unknown to the average pion- 
eer, nor were the seeds used certified as to weed infil- 
tration or other content. Flint corn and calico corn 
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had their day and their uses, as did other, later corn 
without name and record heritage. But corn improve- 
ment went on apace, and production has been on the 
increase. But through intensive yields we have also 
depleted the soil as to certain elements as well as pro- 
ductivity. Restoration thereof through suitable ferti- 
lizer is now generally required. Incident to the change 
from the somewhat primitive to other, later modes, 
there came certain threats to growing things to be 
reckoned with, which, wherever and whatever the 
origin, including the ultra-modern bug, et al, threatens 
havoc among our plants beyond any devastations known 
to us earlier. However, we do produce more to the 
acre, but the various measures necessary to combat 
pests and properly husband the soil to insure a crop 
have decidedly increased. This applies to farm produc- 
tion in general. 


SOWING AND TENDING 


The grains were sown by hand in the early fields. 
A man of measured tread, steady arm, and well calcu- 
lating eye, was able to distribute the seeds with surpris- 
ing evenness. Some never acquired the knack of exer- 
cising the three sowing essentials in perfect co-ordina- 
tion, hence the grain grew thicker in places, less so 
elsewhere, and gave more chance for weed growths 
where, as a consequence, the stand developed more 
thinly. By means of a one-shovel cultivator and drag 
used during the very first pioneer years, the seeds were 
committed to Mother Earth sufficiently well to absorb 
soil content and grow. With loose soil, and rain in the 
offing, the drag could sometimes be counted on to do 
the necessary soil stirring and covering alone. The 
seedbed was no further exercised before harvest, since 
the vigorous plants with proper moisture soon rose to 
stifle all competitors be it grasses or weeds. Rarely 
did any weed have the temerity to push its head above 
the growing grain, but the mustard when it came rose 
self-reliantly to hold its crown of yellow flowers rakish- 
ly aloft. However, belated harvests saw other growths, 
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especially weeds, raise their heads above the grain 
promisingly enough. However, fall plowings at the 
right time after harvest decimated their ranks appre- 
ciably in view of future mischief. 


Ten Harvest TIME CAME 


It was unwise to begin harvest before the grain was 
ripe, but owing to concern about wind and weather 
some took it too early, and the result was that they 
were rewarded with shrunken grain kernels upon 
threshing. Lodged grain was considered of little ac- 
count since grain-growth was more or less impeded as 
the straws lay prostrate, whether caused by the weather 
or heavily fertilized soil. Unless the heavenly ele- 
ments whipped them too severely, healthy grainstalks 
had a knack of raising their heads undaunted after each 
beating, and proceeded to fill out their kernels as com- 
pactly as ever. 

It was just before harvest that the golden grain 
looked its loveliest and contrasted so beautifully with 
the different shades of green roundabout. The endless 
domain where flourished the billowing grain, the rustl- 
ing corn and teeming meadow, offered a richer, vaster 
promise for the future than any known in the annals 
of man, and no wonder that the first comers who saw 
its beginnings might dream of its eventual fruition in 
the form of the breadbasket of the world. 

THE CRADLE 


The first method of harvesting grain was by means 
of a hand-manipulated implement called a “cradle.” 
Wooden fingers fastened to the handle and parallel 
with the scythe-blade caught the grain as it fell to the 
stroke of the implement, being deposited on the ground 
at the limit of the swing thereof. It took a man of 
considerable strength and practice to do a good day’s 
work and to leave the sheaves in such position that 
they could be readily gathered up and tied. To get 
the proper swing to the scythe be it in grass or grain 
is a precise accomplishment not acquired in a day. It 
isn’t only an exercise of muscle, but that of the mind 
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as well. One may wield such an implement with ter- 
rific ardor, cut and slash with might and main, yet, 
without proper skill, there will be only an irregular 
ragged swath to show for it. Patience in learning the 
art of swinging the scythe effectively has saved much 
aggravation and many a drop of sweat in the lives of 
men. 
THe Reapers NExtT 

The early McCormick reaper had a sweep so affixed 
as to revolve vertically from the platform off which it 
cleared the sickled grain. As the cumbrous thing 
raised its head in its deliberate upward swing, one 
would catch his breath in anticipation of impending 
breakage and disaster. Though clumsy, it hung on and 
really worked. The rival Manny reaper had its sweep 
arranged so as to make its rounds horizontally and 
seemed less awkward than the other. It had a forked 
head resembling somewhat that of a serpent and when, 
at the pressure of the operator’s foot, it darted forward 
to clear the platform, it hugged the potential bundle so 
closely as if loth to discharge it. As it stopped a mo- 
ment on its next round to regard its prey for another 
dive the children looking on were uneasy lest it be a 
sinister threat to them. The Marsh harvester, a later 
innovation, was equipped with an upper shelf to re- 
ceive the elevated sheaves from the sickle platform, 
and here the accumulations were pounced upon by two 
men standing side by side to tie alternate bundles and 
fling them deftly aside. The imposing, brightly-painted 
machine with its canopy top, and its crew of rather 
gaudy-looking young men operating it, constituted a 
well-ordered and picturesque outfit that then seemed 
might well be accepted as the last work in the business 
of grain harvesting. 

STRENUOUS HARVESTING 


The very first reapers were not equipped with self- 
rakes and a man was stationed at the rear of the plat- 
form armed with a long-handled, three-tined fork, and 
as the grain fell before the sickle and onto the plat- 
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form it was his job to work it off in amounts suitable 
for bundles. One of our neighbors related that he once 
worked for a man who had a habit of teasing his help- 
ers. When in reaping he came to a place where the 
grain stood exceptionally thick he urged his horses on 
at top speed, ostensibly to gather momentum so as to 
push safely through, but in reality to test the skill and 
endurance of his workmen. Our friend plying the fork 
was hard put to it to keep the platform clear, but he 
kept on with dogged perseverance, and succeeded, though 
the effort threatened to disrupt his very vitals. 

At another place our friend worked for a hustler 
who spared neither himself nor his workmen. When 
reaping grain he drove his horses with fierce energy 
and vigor. To keep up tying the grain in bundles as 
fast as the reaper spat it forth was too much for one 
man, but when it was all down the boss himself took a 
hand. He rushed in as if to do it all in one sweep, but 
our friend said to himself, “wait!” The aggressive one 
worked at top speed to spur the other on, but all the 
latter exerted himself to do was to hold as evenly as 
possible the pace set by the former. After two or 
three rounds about the fields the greedy hustler rea- 
lized that he had inaugurated a speed-rate that he him- 
self was unable to hold. Our man held it however, and 
enjoyed seeing the desperate but futile efforts of the 
other to avoid falling behind. When the dinner bell 
_rang, the taskmaster dropped his bundle like a hot 
iron, being utterly spent; and on reaching the thresh- 
old of his home suddenly collapsed, falling face for- 
ward to the ground. 

A little later our man was sent to help his ambitious 
employer’s brother, who had a large field of grain re- 
cently cut, but unbound. He found the owner’s three 
strapping sons on hand preparing to finish the work, 
and with his assistance they set to work at a furious 
rate. But to continue in the cyclonic fashion seemed 
impossible and, sure enough, a noticeable slackening 
ensued among the speeders, and before long our Viking 
found himself considerably in the lead. Later on, the 
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hurry-up trio inclined more and more to inaction, while 
their helper was supposed to, and did, keep the gait 
till evening. 


A Harvest SCARE 


Another beginning in our American harvest fields 
met with some experiences that were both hard and 
disagreeable. It was the custom in the early days that 
four workers tie the bundles after the reaper in the 
same number of equally long sections about the field. 
Each worker continued the section next to his own, 
thus alternating from section to section. If the men 
were somewhat equal as to speed, and the driver did 
not force his team, the balance held, and the harvesting 
went like clock-work. In the instance of which we re- 
late, there was a rift in the proceedings in that one of 
the workers was able to bring up a little quicker than 
the others, and could take little rests in between. Some- 
how this action did not make for amity between the 
workers. Especially did it irritate our beginner, who 
had to work in desperation to keep up, and had his 
heart hopping into his throat for his pains. 


Meanwhile the reaper hummed its relentless note, 
and there were other troubles, demons we should say, 
lurking nigh. The grain that year had lodged consid- 
erably, making it slow work to sort out enough straight 
straws for a band to tie each bundle. In one place, as 
he was working with some unusually crinkly stuff, 
something cold slid over his hand, but being sorely 
pressed for time he could not stop to investigate. As 
he started to form the next bundle something on the 
chilly order slid around his left ankle, and upon look- 
ing down—oh, horror! The tail of what he took to be 
a rattler showed beneath his trousers. He claimed that 
he made about forty frenzied hops in the next few 
seconds, for he was bent on ridding himself of that 
viper quickly; and he did. He was less particular about 
sorting the straws after this, and he even threshed out 
some grain by vigorously slapping the potential bundle 
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to scare away other possible lurkers that might be 
lying underneath in ambush. 
GRAIN SHOCKING 

If the bundles were properly tied, it was a pleasure 
to pick one up with each hand and set them down side 
by side with a thud to enable them to stand firmly on 
their own feet. If they were let down lightly and 
flung carelessly together without mutual bracing, they 
were almost certain to sag this way or that and invite 
moisture to permeate the shock. Round shocks with a 
bundle placed fanwise on top the better to preserve 
the heads of grain were often made and were effective, 
as long as the wind didn’t lift their hats off, thus leav- 
ing the somewhat flattened top open to the elements. 

In the so-called long shocks eight bundles were 
placed in successive pairs in a north and south direc- 
tion, so that either side gained its fair share of the 
day’s sun thus dispelling dampness. It was not un- 
usual to see an inexperienced worker pursue his task 
without particular reference to the compass, as also to 
drag the bundles together pell-mell without proper re- 
gard for individual footing or common bracing. In a 
week there would be a formless heap drawing mois- 
ture in place of an up-standing shock drying out. The 
unsympathetic way some shockers handled the material 
made one wonder if their action came from a state of 
mind, and might be applied to their touch of living, 
breathing things as well. 

BunDLE LoapING 


To load bundles on the grain-rack for stacking, to 
the uninitiated might seem easy of accomplishment, 
yet has its share of difficulties. Since the work must 
needs proceed apace there was not much chance 
on the instant to arrange to a nicety of bundles hurtled 
from below into position on the load, so as to keep the 
proper equilibrium. The butts of the grain face out, 
so not to slide downwards too much; otherwise sepa- 
rate bundles might slide out, especially if not held 
down uniformly by upper tiers. Nor might the heads 
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of the grain be placed so as to sag inwards, hindering 
the maintenance of proper consistency in the center, 
else the load would taper off too quickly and be pyra- 
mided out of proportion. The latter form of loading 
was usually perpetrated by greenhorns, resulting in 
light, tall loads and a precarious teetering on top by 
the unskillful builder as he took his creation to the 
stacking place. Sometimes, the same performer would 
fix his stuff so shakily that the load would disgorge as 
much as whole shocks from its sides or hind portion, 
and thus necessitate much replacement work. And 
again, the builder’s balance, or lack of it, would induce 
him to pile on bundles in a manner to emulate the 
leaning tower of Pisa; and, on the way to the unload- 
ing place, down he and his load would slither all 
asprawl without postponing the possible collapse. 


Often the younger helpers would be left in the load 
as levelers-off for the pitchers; for sometimes the bun- 
dles would fly aloft so rapidly that the poor fellow 
above was on the point of being covered, even smoth- 
ered, not to speak of being able to divert the bombard- 
ment into any appreciable semblance of order. Owing 
to this situation the pitchers frequently preferred fash- 
ioning their own loads from their position by the grain 
shocks, thus avoiding any awkward manipulation by 
either pitcher or loader. 


GRAIN STACKING 


Having thus deftly formed the load in a manner to 
his own satisfaction, the pitcher was later enabled to 
fork the regularly laid bundles steadily, as well as pre- 
cisely, to the stacker, and he to lay them properly in 
place quickly and efficiently. Any pitcher who flung 
his bundles at random, either through natural awk- 
wardness or sheer carelessness, exhausting though the 
work might be, courted the dislike of the stacker. The 
stacker of yore moved about on his knees rightly to 
accomplish his work, and his very pose and position 
called for skill and attentive concern on the part of 
the pitcher. 
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One of our near neighbors built grain-stacks that 
were a perfect example of the skilled stacker’s finished 
art. They stood, perfectly balanced, were symmetrical 
in outline and beautiful in design. Utility was com- 
bined with form, the bundles being laid so as to pack 
more closely in the center, allowing thus the outer parts 
the more readily to settle, which, together with a uni- 
form tapering toward the top, rendered the stacks wa- 
terproof. Another neighbor with an eye for design, but 
who was unpractical in method, overlooked the fact 
that a stack must be kept exceptionally firm in the 
center, and built stacks that looked like clean-cut 
cameos at a distance but, lacking inner stability and 
firmness, drew water upon settling. 


It happened once that a “new beginner” endeavored 
to build a grain-stack on our farm; but his manner of 
construction was faulty. There was not enough cohe- 
sion among the bundles laid to form a compact, solid 
mass, and they slid and separated, so that the monu- 
ment of sheaves he was rearing settled disproportion- 
ately as the work progressed. But our man kept to his 
principle, or lack of it, and added tier upon tier, up 
and up, on the quivering substructure till he stood so 
high that no fork was long enough to toss aloft further 
material. Most of the field having been thus loosely 
conglomerated in one enormous stack collapse was in- 
evitable; and it came, and the mammoth pile fell apart, 
slipped and slithered for rods, while the devoted archi- 
tect disappeared in the ruins. 


One of the helpers who had been standing by and 
viewing with bewilderment the crazy structure, noted 
the first signs of its disintegration, but was barely able 
to save himself from the avalanche of bundles that 
came tumbling toward him, threatening to overwhelm 
him. When he saw the sorry-looking stack-maker 
emerge from the tangled wreckage, the ludicrous pic- 
ture touched off his funny-bone and made him weak 
with laughter, which merriment, truth to tell, was not 
greatly appreciated by the unlucky stackbuilder. To 
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reconstruct the ruin took longer than had the original 
mis-construction, and when finally completed, four 
stacks, instead of one, reared their silhouettes against 
the horizon. 


Worker's LuncHEON Hour 

The daily luncheon hour, especially during the grain- 
gathering season, was much enjoyed by the workers. 
Well before it was due mid-afternoon, eager glances 
were directed homewards to catch first possible glimpses 
of bobbing heads of the child contingent delegated to 
bear forth the precious refreshments. Sometimes a dog 
or two, even the cat, joined the procession field-ward. 
The dogs had an eye for possible crumbs that might 
fall to them, and looked their desire most eloquently 
as their masters munched coveted morsels. 

Once a small helper, always anxious to serve, was 
sent abroad quite alone to deliver the luncheon. When, 
at last, he arrived and saw his pappy only a few steps 
away he started to lope and down came the cookies, 
coffee and all. He picked himself up and returned 
bravely for a fresh portion. When he reached daddy 
this time he looked up, and not down, thus failing to 
avoid the lump that felled him just before handing 
over his little coffee offering. He was now all sweat 
and tears, but we may be sure he persevered, went on 
to victory, and not defeat. Another valiant hopeful 
set out one day in full luncheon regalia, hands and 
arms employed when, of a sudden, it occurred to him 
that one of his ears itched. He stopped short and sang 
out: “Elizabeth, come scratch my ear!” which request 
having been duly complied with, he left snugly fixed 
to carry his tasty offering to the expectant ones in the 
field. 

Incidental to the luncheon hour we are reminded of 
an attempted runaway by the team of a hay hauler 
who was enjoying his coffee at the moment. Insensi- 
bly the driver held on to the drinking vessel with one 
hand while tugging at the lines with the other and lo! 
succeeded in holding the horses in check, yet without 
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spilling his precious beverage. Many a yarn was spun 
during the luncheon respite and helped give delightful 
pause in the midst of the day’s drive, be it work or 
worry. 

Ear_y THRESHING MODES 


The earliest comers used flails to separate the grain 
from the husk; later oxen were set to tramp it out. 
After horses became more general, these did the tramp- 
ing. Grain separated thus, when intended for milling 
purposes, was not only fanned, but also washed. This 
threshing method was eventually superseded by tread- 
mills in which cows and oxen supplied motive power 
to a cylinder bristling with wooden pins. These trusty 
pins were made to revolve so fast that the grain was 
knocked out in a hurry; but when steel cylinders took 
their place the kernels just flew and the most stubborn 
heads of grain had to yield their full content. It was 
an improvement on former methods, but when the 
first regular threshing machine appeared, though minus 
stacker and scores of later improvements, the pioneers 
gazed in admiration at its efficient performance and 
soon adopted the new way in preference to the old. 
Those days the grain was uniformly stacked and cured 
before separating, shock threshing being practically 
unknown. The rather crude, horse-powered machines 
did not perform with much dispatch, hence the lengthy 
threshing runs resulting therefrom would sometimes be 
extended into mid-winter. 


WATCHFUL YOUNGSTERS 


The youngsters of long ago were not used to novelty 
in its present-day amplified form, and experienced ex- 
quisite thrills merely at the sight of a threshing-ma- 
chine as seen from a hill-top, or as it drew into the 
yard for the yearly threshing. The placing of the 
horse-power, the driving of stakes, the insertion of the 
levers and tumbling-rod accompanied by the rattling 
of chains and pulleys, and neighing of horses—all this, 
together with yells and commands and eager talk, 
served as an exciting introduction to the work proper. 
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There was a machine-tender, and a feeder and a driver, 
and these august personages were looked upon with a 
regard akin to awe by the young pioneer boys. What 
if they, too, should some day come to occupy exalted 
positions such as they now upheld before them personi- 
fied in the very flesh! To hear the gurgle of the cogs 
as the driver lashed magnificently about him with his 
whip to start several spans of horses, together with 
the groaning of the separator as it responded in a grad- 
ual acceleration of speed, was fearfully fascinating mu- 
sic to the listening urchins who had edged as near the 
dangerpoint as possible so as to lose no detail of the 
enthralling spectacle. 
BunDLE PrrcHERS 


There was usually a terrific scramble among the 
pitchers to get favored positions among the stacks so 
as to have the wind in their favor both in helping 
boost the bundles on their way, and to avoid the flying 
chaff and dust. It was good-natured rivalry, however, 
and the first to gain a favored stack-top held to his 
place without interference. A long-legged jackanapes 
and natural-born clown—long live his memory—would 
mount the stacks in about three inelegant strides, hop 
from one stack to another, and crow in frolicsome glee 
in emulation of the cock-a-loo-loo of the victorious 
feathered champion in the barnyard. He kept his fel- 
low workers in constant good humor through his gay 
antics, performing his share of the work meanwhile as 
though it were a mere side-issue. 

THE STRAWSTACK BUILDER 

Now as to the poor wretch sunk in travail in the 
strawstack, all readily admitted that he had the hard- 
est place; nevertheless, the very meanness of the un- 
enviable position caused him to be the popular butt of 
many jokes and jibes. The threshing outfit would 
preferably be placed so as to have the wind in its 
favor, thus giving the architect of the strawstack the 
full benefit of the flying chaff and dust. Even when 
well-nigh overcome by his exhausting task there would 
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be no seeming sympathy, but there might be mirth, by 
being its focus. His only consolation was that the next 
strawstack would: claim another victim and he might 
have revenge by being as merciless as the rest. How- 
ever, underneath the joshing and seeming indifference, 
there was no ill will, and no one would hesitate to 
jump to the aid of anyone in actual need of assistance. 


Grain MEASURING 
The grain was measured by the half-bushel, and as 
the early machines threshed much more slowly than 
do modern separators, the caretaker could mark and 
empty the measuring-casks with comparative ease. 
Convenient sacks at hand were filled by the output and 
transferred by the men to waiting vehicles or direct 
to the grain bin itself. 
THE Banp CuTTER 


The band-cutter, who stood beside the threshing ma- 
chine’s bundle platform, was provided with a saw- 
toothed knife blade, with which to sever the straw- 
bands around the bundles delivered by the pitcher. 
Strawbands were later displaced by binder twine. It 
was necessary to cut deftly and surely, so as to sever 
the band at the first stroke in deference to the explor- 
ing fingers of the separator-feeder who was constantly 
reaching for fresh material. When it happened that 
unskillful pitchers would fling the bundles criss-cross 
on the platform the bandcutter was at his wits’ end to 
do his work properly and at the same time avoid gash- 
ing the hands of the feeder. However, accidents would 
happen, and then there was generally a great to-do to 
determine on whom to place the blame—as if this 
helped remedy matters. Once in the course of a busy 
day’s threshing, a nervous new-comer threw a bundle 
that had become entangled in his teaming reins directly 
into the separator, which soon drew the reins taut, 
causing his team to back and rear. With ready pres- 
ence of mind the feeder grabbed the band-cutter’s 
knife, severed the lines and flung the remnants at the 
head of the gaping driver. 
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THE SEPARATOR FEEDER 


To be a successful feeder, well-planned action was 
found to be necessary in spreading and adjusting the 
sheaves properly before their introduction into the 
maw of the separator, so as to hinder glutting as well 
as to hold the machine to its proper motion. When 
given too heavy a dose the overcharged cylinders 
slowed perceptibly, a prompt easing up in feeding being 
required for their to resume their wonted hum. Close 
attention was essential, for the whirling iron men 
would spare no fingers or hands that ventured too near 
shoving in the grain. There were instances of incau- 
tious workers losing hands and arms in this manner; 
and even worse calamities were not unknown from 
such cause. A thresherman from Ames, while tending 
the machine, accidentally slipped into the separator 
opening and the cruel cylinder teeth promptly nipped 
off one of his legs, causing it to be severed near the 
thigh. 

THRESHING DANGERS 

The tumbling-rod, too, held a menace. We have in 
mind a young man of Roland, Iowa, who while tending 
his machine came in contact with the revolving rod 
powering the same, with the result that it took a twist- 
hold of his clothing and before its motion could be 
stopped had stripped him completely. Because of his 
durable, heavy clothes he was badly bruised as the 
high-powered rod wrapped itself in the fabric and 
ripped it from his body. Though he was threatened 
with strangulation and turned black and blue in spots, 
he emerged whole with the benefit of a scare and a 
lively sense of his own carelessness for future reminder. 


There was always potential danger for those in 
charge of the horsepower, such for instance, of being 
accidentally caught in exposed cogs, falling off the 
levers while entering upon the driver’s platform, or in 
getting tangled up with unmanageable horses. On one 
occasion a crash of thunder started a stampede among 
the teams and ’round and ’round they went at high 
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speed until the machinery parted, whereupon the fren- 
zied animals jerked loose and scattered in every direc- 
tion. Most of them entered a narrow lane where a girl 
had fallen unconscious from the effect of the preced- 
ing lightning-bolt. Though the horses ran wildly they 
instinctively lifted their feet away from the prostrate 
form in their path, leaving her unhurt. 


A THRESHING MISFORTUNE 

Machine-breakages, and long and unavoidable delays 
due to wind and weather, happened then as now. And 
there were other setbacks. The work in the instance 
of which we here relate began all but auspiciously. The 
boss thresherman, who was tall and well proportioned 
and an ever gallant ladies’ man in making obeisance 
to the pretty inmates at the home on the farm where 
they threshed, nearly cracked his skull upon accident- 
ally bumping his head against the upper casement of 
the low outer door of the log-house. However, we sur- 
mise that he had his consolation when deft feminine 
hands administered balm to his aching temples, sooth- 
ing him in his temporary downfall. To him it was per- 
haps not so distasteful to tarry, but when through un- 
toward circumstances, it took days and days to com- 
plete the threshing job and practically the whole car- 
cass of a newly butchered cow to feed the crew, the 
owner’s hoped-for gain was reduced considerably. But 
at the next delay came the other fellow’s turn to offer 
up his cow or pig, the law of averages decreeing that 
in the end no one is individually left with all the bad 
luck. Neither does good luck choose its favorites in 
the same place as defeatism so often will have it. 

A THRESHERMAN OF Parts 

Years ago there lived on the then sparsely settled 
prairies a so-called easterner; who was a politician by 
choice, but a farmer and thresherman by profession. 
When engaged in threshing some of his sons usually 
accompanied him to lend a helping hand in the work. 
He also had with him a drove of gaunt, ill-assorted 
horses. These gained sustenance among his good-na- 
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tured customers and fleshed up considerably during 
their long vagabondage throughout the countryside 
while the threshing season lasted. He hitched three of 
his nondescript nags abreast on separate power levers, 
where a good two-horse team such as supplied by the 
neighbors, sufficed. They humped along as best they 
might to the tune of the “blacksnake” and much force- 
ful talk from the driver. There was a constant relay 
from his dilapidated stud of hobblers and so, with the 
aid of local teams the ill-conditioned beasts and the 


groaning machine droned into action and, sooner or 


Ee later (mostly later), the grain was threshed. Our friend 


Was possessed of a sanguine, unworried temperament, 
and once having begun a political discussion this had 
to be threshed out to a finish, other threshing notwith- 
standing. Many thought his political ideas clever, but 
is it not so that some hit upon brilliant ideas that 
they, themselves, do not always perpetuate? 
Hayinc MeETHops AND INCIDENTS 

During the pioneer beginnings on the prairie the 
wild grass was cut with scythes, and when fairly dry 
was set up in cocks to cure and be ready for stacking. 
Before mowing machines appeared grain reapers were 
equipped with adjustable sickles for mowing. One- 
horse rakes took the place of hand-rakes and swept the 
hay-swaths into windrows. Thereupon, the rakes 
bunched the hay in suitable bulk for cocks by strad- 
dling the windrows. Sometimes the bunched hay was 
hauled direct to the stack without further ado. The 
bunched hay when set up in cocks on the meadow, and 
later built into well-made haystacks for final curing, 
made far more palatable and nutritious feed than does 
the too common, hurry-up custom that the hay be 
yanked from the swath or windrow into the hay-mow 
prematurely in view of a quick finish. Often as not it 
is either too dry and crinkly, or too damp, to retain 
the greater nutritiveness and flavor. 


In the early days, the hay-racks were usually with- 
out frames, the loads being built up on the flat rack- 
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platform in a manner to sustain themselves without 
lateral support. As the loads were usually formed 
wide and large, it took considerable skill to place and 
find properly the deluge of forkfuls flung aloft by rapid 
pitchers to the panting toiler doing the loading. To 
move around in the yielding mass, and to guard against 
being toppled over by a sudden forward movement of 
the team, was difficult enough in itself without the 
menace of being smothered by the merciless bombard- 
ment from below. 


When the mercury climbed high and the sun’s di- 
rect rays were added to the warm, springy trough the 
loader must perforce stamp around in, the work be- 
came well-nigh unendurable. The heat in the load 
being greater than in the surrounding atmosphere be- 
cause of the loader’s placement and the hot hay-fumes, 
especially during calm days, one risked sun stroke by 
too strenuous exertion. This applied particularly dur- 
ing work in dead air pockets near groves or in ground 
depressions. The pitchers, too, had need of exercising 
caution. Death nearly claimed one of our men who 
was overcome by heat while loading under such con- 
ditions. 


Other difficulties there were, such as loading hay 
from grass with rather smooth stems, for it tended to 
slip easily and made the uneasy load-builder feel as if 
he were standing on a bed of pin-feathers mixed with 
quicksilver. Once our man in the load had to slip off 
the rack from under him, drawing his fork with it, 
and when he, too, followed suit and slid along, he met 
the fork with tines upturned, which caught him in 
the leg. The wound pained him greatly for many days, 
but since it was by the merest chance that the tines 
did not penetrate his abdomen, he nursed his lesser 
hurt with thankfulness. 


Two of our neighbors, both being given to pleasant- 
ries while at work, were hauling hay. The witticisms 
of one touched off mirth in the other. The wag was 
loading and boasted that he could build as large and 
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shapely a load as anybody, and encouraged the other 
to shove the forkfuls along, the faster the better. He 
outdid himself, so as to show his friends what he could 
do, daringly increased the length and breadth of the 
load, and self-confidently proclaimed that nobody had 
anything on him when it came to building a No. 1 load 
of hay. Though racked with mirth at the jolly brag- 
gart’s capers the devoted pitcher expressed himself 
dubiously concerning the other’s handiwork, continu- 
ing, however, to deliver forkful after forkful to supply 
the insatiable demands of the prize-performer above 
operating so expertly. 


By the time the load had taken on the dimensions 
of a medium-sized haystack and the builder was chal- 
lenging anyone on earth to form a better one—swish! 
down it came with its maker, and no more was said. 
Then it was that the pitcher was seized by an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter that sent him reeling to the 
ground. As he sank helpless he grew blue in the face 
and at last lapsed into a coma. The peerless loader, 
for one, didn’t laugh, nor did the stricken one’s wife, 
who was passing by with two pails of water suspended 
from her “vassal” wooden shoulder rests. She imme- 
diately flung some water into the face of the sufferer, 
which restored him, and after a pause the haying was 
continued, though in more modest fashion. Few, if any, 
have died from laughing, but pity on those who have 
lost heart and strength for want thereof! Hail to the 
devotees of wholesome mirth and fun-making! The 
pioneers set fair example. 

SEED CorN GATHERING 

In the early days seed corn was left to mature on 
the stalks, only to be snatched from the field ahead of 
the killing frosts. Those who selected seed corn from 
their cribs risked the hazards of frost and unfavorable 
curing, and might invite poor germination at planting 
time, with consequent thin stands. After choosing suit- 
able corn-specimens for seed, enough of the husk was 
left intact so that two ears might be tied and hung 
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jointly. These were suspended in rows, pair by pair, 
in the attic or other drying place. The mice loved to 
nibble the exposed part of the kernels on the ear, but 
if not too deeply gnawed the kernels when planted 
usually germinated and grew. Given access to every 
nook and corner the cats, though sometimes themselves 
a nuisance, kept mouse and rat production low and seed 
preservation fairly well insured. It sometimes hap- 
pened that those who were careless about their seed 
corn supply would be obliged in the spring to scour 
the country for left-overs, only to find himself limited 
to the offerings of butt-end kernels and discarded ear- 
ends. 


Corn PLANTING 


The corn was usually planted around the second 
week in May, or soon thereafter. The seed-bed was 
worked mellow and smooth, and a horse-drawn mark- 
er cross-marked the field so as to form three-foot eight- 
inch squares throughout. In each cross formed by the 
marker three kernels, preferably, were dropped by 
hand and hoed over to a depth of two to three inches, 
according to the soils moisture-content. Nimbly-step- 
ping barefoot boys would usually do the corn-drop- 
ping; however, to acquire instant grip on just three 
kernels and place them quickly just where the marker 
impressions met, was a ticklish business and also held 
them painfully alert concerning the merciless hoe dog- 
ging them in the rear, manipulated by some brisk 
grown-up. To a practiced hand one short, backward 
drag of the hoe, sunk to a proper depth in the ground, 
was sufficient to cover a hill of corn; and each step of 
the hoe-handler was timed to pack down the loose 
earth topping the kernels. 


Later came the portable corn-dropper carried by 
hand and thrust into the ground to release a given 
number of seeds automatically after each shove. And 
in a few years came the two-row machine planter 


drawn by horses and equipped with a dropper manip- — | 


ulated by a man seated sideways on the machine in 
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_ front, enabling him to sight the cross-rows and to aim 
_ the seeds thereinto by a well-timed pull of the release- 
lever. To hit that particular bullseye, the very center 
_of the cross, during a variety of speeds and motions 
| originating with the team or driver, took markman- 
ship of the first order. When the check-rower came, 
it added another improvement in the form of a wire 
strung across the field with a knob catching the lever 
_ automatically to drop the corn in the hill properly as 
_to direction, which, in turn, enabled the expert at the 
| dropping-lever to relinquish forever his tedious job. 


Corn TENDING 


_ Soon after planting, the ground was harrowed to 
_discourage the growth of weeds and ready the soil for 
corn plowing. Drags with wooden pins saw frequent 
use in the early days. The so-called blind-tending con- 
sisted of plowing between the rows of the planted corn 
before it was up, without harrowing. 


Corn-tending was done at first by means of a one- 
_horse, one-shovel cultivator; then came the double- 
‘Shovel, as also the full row, two-horse machine, all 
equipped with handles to operate the shovels by the 
>man walking and manipulating them from behind. The 
: riding cultivator appeared in due time; constant care 
| being required to exert proper pressure on the shovel 
handles, so as to work the soil rightly for the better 
growing of the young corn. Three plowings, some- 
times four, were formerly considered to be about right, 
‘judged according to the soil and season; and the corn 
iin most years would be “laid by” right around the 
Fourth of July. 


It often happened with some farmers that the last 
plowing, especially, served not as a benefit, but a det- 
riment in that the shovels were not set to the best 
advantage and came too close to the growing corn, or 
dug in too deeply, so as to sever some of the life-lines, 
the surface roots. To this day such damage often is 
caused at time of favorable corn development for want 
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of caution in this respect. A shallow stirring of the 
top soil best serves its purpose. 
' Tue Roastinc EAR 

After plowing, the corn rustled, wafted abroad its 
pollen, and otherwise communed with itself until roast- 
ing-ear time, usually in August, when it would be in- 
vaded by corn epicures in places where the ears rip- 
ened suitably for picking from day to day. For the 
household the corn was mostly cooked and was con- 
sumed with rare enjoyment. It was generally eaten 
off the cob, horse-fashion, both hands being employed 
in the process of feeding. We need not infer from such 
manner of eating that it implied slovenliness or lack 
of good breeding. 

Out in the corn-field, under the stars, the youngsters 
built fires for corn roastings, with inclusion of gaieties 
that waited long for the end. No youthful stomach 
seemed ever to lack capacity in the consumption of 
green corn prepared just right, and with watermelon 
honestly filched in an adjacent field and consumed with 
it so that sweet juiciness might course along to aid di- 
gestion—yes, that was living! According to James 
Brown early wolf packs, too, out for a lark of their 
own in the moonlight and prowling around amongst 
ripe watermelons, devoured them voraciously. 

THe Fretp GoPHERS 


The corn-field held other attractions than its own 
particular product, for besides melons there grew veg- 
tables of various kinds. Mostly these were huddled 
in places where the squirrel or other creature had dec- 
imated the stand of corn. The young boys were not 
squeamish about drowning out these mischievous ro- 
dents—as if they enjoyed the ghastly business. The 
miserable gopher would be drenched and come out of 
his water-filled hole all bedraggled and gasping for 
breath, only to meet a death more horrifying than that 
already threatened, being promptly committed to club- 
bing or the gaping jaws of Fido. Trapping was no 
more humane, but shooting was reckoned so. 
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FIELD VEGETABLES 

Whatever his fate the gopher’s activity seemed to 
_have been for the purpose of providing open spots in 
_ the field where other things might have a place in the 
_sun besides corn. And so, turnips found a place there 
and grew so soft and sweet that even young corn and 
_ watermelon sometimes awaited preferment. One often 
tangled ’mongst creeping vines and tumbled over the 
pumpkin, too, midst the corn rows; however, a taste 
of its flesh in the raw, cow palates excepted, was not 
_ agreeable, but lo! the next day saw its golden content 
rendered luscious in the form of pie, a ravishing appe- 
_tite-charmer indeed! As to beets, there was usually 
sufficient production and to spare, and when cut into 
they looked most appetizing; but only cooking, with or 
without vinegar, made them really palatable. Carrots, 
too, were the more frequently served cooked, yet were 
toothsome in their native right through Nature’s own 

process in ripening. 

There were other garden products, potatoes, cabbage 
and all; and currants and gooseberries were strung the 
more permanently beyond the field-side and blossomed 
and bore profusely and bountifully. And as to the 
wild strawberry that blushed twixt the grass in the 
undisturbed meadow near by—its luscious body con- 
tained tastiness quite unequaled elsewhere. 


The virgin soil had caught and imprisoned the pro- 
-per combination of elements to produce the acme of 
-agreeable flavor, as also other quality now partly lost 
‘through intensive use of the soil; which, is largely the 
-reason for the numerous ingredients advertised to add 
‘to our foods and feeds, so as to make them properly 
‘nutritious as well as intriguing in quality and, shall 
'we say, expensive. 

Garden plots near the homestead came more and 
imore into vogue for a handy vegetable supply, while 
‘the gopher-spots in the field, when not checked and 
‘used, were taken over by the over-present fox tail and 
‘other weeds that had the temerity to push in beside it. 
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Corn HuskING 


The corn was brought to fruition and drying finish 
usually during those same romantic fall days when the 
forest foliage assumes the attractive coloring that so 
delight the eyes and soul. The outer aspect of the field 
itself lent charm to the landscape, with its creamy tint 
as contrasted with the colorful mantle of timber and 
meadow. Then came frost, also the drying wind, which 
sent the leaves scurrying and causing, at times, the 
corn stalk itself to stoop to earth. The husker did not 
fancy the leaners, being loth to bend his back to glean 
the corn, ears that had individually taken ‘only a sec- 
ond or two of his time to produce, all other preparation 
thereof being due to Nature’s vigilance, every instant, 
over a period of ninety days or more. How insignifi- 
cant the sower, yea, the reaper as well! Again what 
honor bestowed on man, the weakling, that he may 
harness all creation to serve him. 


Corn Picxinc MrETHops 

In the early days the ripened corn was picked into 
linch-pin wagons drawn by oxen. Horses, too, were 
used, and eventually the lumbering bovines were 
crowded out. There were often as many as four per- 
sons in a corn-picking outfit, and instead of each husk- 
ing a hundred bushels or so, as is done by one-man 
outfits today, sixty bushels a day frequently proved to 
be the limit of their combined efforts. They drove into 
the field so as to straddle a row, which row was the 
job of one man to stoop for, and stay stooped, picking 
till the end was reached. Two men on either side of — 
the wagon each grabbed a row and did their best to 
husk so fast that the plodding toiler on the “down 
row” behind had to hump along with all speed to hold 
his own. Sometimes one man on each side would suf- 
fice to keep the procession moving, especially if a boy 
helper assisted behind or before wherever he could 
manage to get in somebody’s way. Sometimes a 
youngster sat perched in the wagon as driver, serving, — 
besides, as a target for mischievous nubbin-throwers, 
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being also a harassed forerunner of the future throw- 
ing-board. Eventually the husker worked on one side 
of the wagon only, threw the corn against the throw- 
ing-board topping the wagon-box to the right, and 
steered his team to enter a convenient row of corn al- 
ready husked, which row was followed to its end. This 
allowed the misused gatherer in the rear to straighten 
up and cease throwing forward, advance, and engage 
in a sideways bombardment of the “bang-board,” both 
to advertise his noise as well as vengefully shattering 
the ear-ends. 


There is no surer way of acquiring a sense of accom- 
plishment than to be able to climb into one’s own well- 
filled wagon of golden corn, and later to store it for 
proper safe-keeping in a snug well-built corncrib. Not 
only the husking, but shoveling out the load, took its 
toll of muscle, also sweat; but what of the sweet rest 
and the loyal spread in immediate prospect? The work 
of cornhusking is justly celebrated as the greatest 
known invitation to a healthy appetite; and it discour- 
ages dyspepsia and kindred ailments at the expense of 
pills. The crisp autumn air sends the blood coursing 
through the worker’s body, flexed with muscular activ- 
ity throughout the day, which calls for extra-generous 
rations. Through such exercise of a person’s whole 
system one is introduced to sleep in normal, healthy 
fashion; but what of the morning after, when the new- 
fangled alarm clock bursts upon the eardrums like a 
firing squad and forces one as inexorably to stand forth 
for another day’s venture. Yet, after the getting-up 
agony is over and the dress-up ordeal accomplished, 
that blessed propensity, the appetite, re-asserts itself 
and soon breakfast gives zest for another day. 


Frosty PickInc 
Many a husking day’s beginning proved unpromising; 
a heavy frost in the morning made the work particu- 
larly disagreeable because of the clinging moisture lent 
by the frost. When at sunrise Jack Frost’s handiwork 
glistened so beautifully in myriads of tiny reflections, 
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alas! it was impossible for the bedraggled husker to 
rave about them, but rather to implore the sun to an- 
nihilate those tricky crystals, so as to ease their bite 
on his drenched arms, hands and legs. In an apprecia- 
tive appraisal of the wonders of nature one must be 
largely unaware of his members, for a pain or weak- 
ness here and there may mar his perceptions, disturb 
his reflections and dull his appreciation. Thus a glow- 
ing, picturesque sunset, with the husker comfortably 
perched on his load homeward bound, not only could 
be fully prized by him, but would be delightedly re- 
ferred to in the family circle later. ; 


Hanpuinc RestLess TEAMS 


There was much yelling at the teams by the huskers 
in the fields, either to correct too much speed, or the 
lack of it; but sometimes there were drivers who 
spoke softly, yet exercised the better control. One 
young man addicted to profanity, which was frowned 
upon in the home, gave vent to it in the field where, 
in thunderous tones, he requested the Maker of his de- 
crepit nags to consign them to everlasting perdition. 
Listeners, not too far removed, might hear his fervent 
appeal repeated with variations throughout the entire 
day. Another worker who must needs repress some- 
what similar sentiment, with which he burned inward- 
ly during the day, swore blue streaks in his sleep at 
night. Profanity, however, was more the exception 
than the rule among the majority of the workers. 


Upon the advent of cooler weather in the late fall 
young work horses, especially, grew frisky in the corn- 
fields with the result that runaways occasionally oc- 
curred. Sometimes the take-off would be so sudden 
and stealthy-like that the husker, busily intent on his 
work, might throw an ear or two into space before 
missing the bang-board’s answering knock. However, 
if the momentum gained by the team was not too 
great he would sprint to reach the endgate, hoist him- 
self into the load, grab the lines and, surprisingly 
enough, belabor the horses therewith and run them to 
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exhaustion back and forth in the field. This was the 
better cure for a repeat performance, at least for the 
day. There was danger in a threatened runaway for 
the driver to try to catch the lines from the side of the 
wagon since he might easily misjudge himself in the 
excitement and be dragged under the wheels. This 
danger also applied when stooping to haul forth ears 
of corn accidentally thrown under the wagon and in 
being caught in the act by a sudden lurch of the 
wheels. The little fellows had a woeful knack of fig- 
uring in such accidents. 

And it could be painfully unpleasant when two were 
working together and the outside husker might acci- 
dentally let fly a nubbin into the ear of the other, mak- 
ing it sing, and even bleed. If repeated too often the 
misused one might be tempted to return a similar mis- 
sile with interest. Gloves were not worn by the clean- 
husking pioneer, and the result was sore and bloody 
fingers that left their tell-tale marks on many a corn- 
stalk. Sometimes huskers would thoughtlessly overdo 
in the beginning of the husking job and thus develop 
muscle-strain. Such undue zeal brought them but scant 
sympathy while they must needs rest and recuperate. 

When the corn stood straight and the ground was 
firm, husking was not a disagreeable task, but when 
storms laid the stalks flat and rain soaked up the soil, 
it represented back-breaking work for the men and ex- 
tremely hard pulling for the horses. Floundering about 
with feet in the mud that felt like lead was tough; and 
then to hear the harness snapping just when starting 
for home did not contribute to serenity of mind. How- 
ever, to solve his troubles and diffiulties of this kind 
with skill and dispatch was, and is, the farmer’s busi- 
ness, and tends to place him right at the top in re- 
sourcefulness. Now the mechanical corn picker bids 
fair to replace hand picking altogether, as a former 
era bows itself out. 


Courts and Lawyers of Mills County 
and Southwest Iowa 


By H. M. Locan, Glenwood 


President Mills County Bar Association 


Abraham Lincoln described himself as a “mast-fed 
lawyer,” referring to the food, consisting of acorns and 
other forest products, on which the swine, often rang- 
ing wild in the woods, were sustained and matured. 
The comparison appears to be accurate relative to 
many of the early members of the legal profession in 
Iowa. Their knowledge had been obtained, we some- 
times conclude, almost by instinct, and, as we know, 
from individual effort alone, unaided by schools of law 
or by private instruction. 

Herbert Quick, a member of the profession in a later 
period and one of the most noted authors in our state, 
has created in his superb classics of Iowa pioneer life 
an unusual treasure of legal lore and professional an- 
ecdote. The lawyer, “Mr. Creede,” is more or less a 
figure in “Vandemark’s Folly,” likewise in “The Hawk- 
eye,’ and represented prominently in “The Invisible 
Woman,” in which the extensive land holdings of the 
renegade Growdy are the subject of important litiga- 
tion. The warning of Creede to his fellow practition- 
ers therein is a repeated motto: “Beware of the man 
with one book. He may know it better than you do.” 

Considering the ability of the early lawyers in estab- 
lishing and rearing our judicial system, we are almost 
compelled to admit that, for some reason, those men 
“had their senses exercised by reason of use to discern 
both good and evil”’—all too often lacking, as we rea- 
lize, both in public and in private conduct. 


Frmst AMonG THE LAWYERS 
Among the first to be mentioned of the legal profes- 
sion in the county was Daniel H. Solomon, who sur- 
vived to an advanced age. The list and names which 
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followed would no doubt be of interest to many per- 
sons, but space forbids the same. 


Before me, aged by time, is the printed copy of the 
bar docket for the Circuit Court of Mills county, at 
the February, 1877, term, exactly seventy-five years 
ago. This copy was found in the base of a corner 
closet in the rear rooms of a law office and was pre- 
sented to the Glenwood Public Library. Hon. Joseph 
R. Reed was the presiding judge; A. R. Anderson of 
Sidney, district attorney; J. H. Brown, clerk; and J. S. 
Hendrie, sheriff. One hundred twenty-five cases were 
listed for the term mentioned. In fifty, the firm of 
Hale, Stone and Proudfit appear; Watkins and Wil- 
liams in seventeen; and Kelley Brothers in fifteen. 
A. R. Anderson of Sidney, the district attorney, was 
known as “Major Anderson.” He was a noted lawyer 
for years thereafter. The late W. E. Mitchell was a 
student in the Anderson office in Sidney. Applications 
for change of venue in cases of importance were occa- 
sionally made by opposing litigants based entirely upon 
the alleged decisive influence of the major upon juries 
in Fremont county. 


The roster of judges, both of the circuit and subse- 
quent district court, would also be extensive and not 
herein attempted. Judge James G. Day was first of 
the circuit and later a distinguished member of the 
supreme court. Other district judges promoted were 
Horace E. Deemer, for many years an able jurist and 
author of several books on Iowa law and practice, 
Judges Thomas A. Arthur and H. J. Mantz, who were 
elected to the higher court while serving the district, 
the last named being still an honored member. Judges 
Walter I. Smith and W. R. Green were each chosen for 
congress from the Iowa district court; Judge Smith 
was thereafter appointed to the United States circuit 
court of appeals, and Judge Green to an important 
judgeship at Washington, D.C. Judge E. B. Woodruff 
was a resident of Glenwood who served the district 
with great credit for fifteen years or more and was the 
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only resident member who continued in that position 
for an extended period. The others, in more recent 
years, resigned after comparatively brief service. 
Judges O. D. Wheeler and A. B. Thornell, Sr., each 
gave about thirty years to the district, the former now 
past ninety years of age, and were alike greatly re- 
spected members of the judiciary. 


The ancient docket listed the legal firm of Hepburn 
and Trummel as appearing in one pending action. This 
reminded the writer of William P., or “Pete” Hepburn, 
as he was known to the people of Iowa for more than 
a quarter century. The statement and belief was then 
current and nation-wide that Iowa was the source of 
most federal legislation. This was due to the forceful 
representation of the state in both houses of congress 
for about three decades. Allison was in the senate for 
more than such period; “Dave” Henderson was speaker 
of the house for a number of terms; and Dolliver, 
Hepburn, Hull, Lacey and many others of like stature 
and ability exerted a controlling influence upon law- 
making for years. An early memory of ours in mat- 
ters political was a speech in the national house by 
Mr. Hepburn and read from the “patent insides” of 
the weekly newspaper. Hepburn there assailed the 
forces in the particular question pending with the 
Shakespearean phrase, “Crooking the pregnant hinges 
of the knee that thrift may follow fawning.” Naturally 
the name in that old docket awakened this memory. 
It may also be added that the period mentioned above 
was prior to the present detractor political primary, in 
which mediocre persons nominate themselves for high 
offices and often succeed, if possessed of industry and 
lung power or of abundant cash assets. 


Joun Y. STone’s EMINENCE 
Probably the most widely known lawyer of Mills 
county was John Y. Stone. In many respects he an- 
swered the Lincoln description, although he acquired 
some brief instruction in general education at the 
Glenwood academy, a pre-Civil war private institution 
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in Glenwood. Early in 1862, Mr. Stone enlisted in 
Company “F” of the 15th Iowa infantry for Civil war 
service, commissioned as a second lieutenant. Thereby 
he became a member of the historic army in which 
were enrolled seven presidents of the United States, 
under supremacy of the sublime and martyred com- 
mander in chief. At the battle of Shiloh, Mr. Stone 
was wounded, but not permanently disabled and later 
returned to his regiment. At the close of the war he 
became a law student, in private office, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar and soon rose to prominence. The 
firm of Hale, Stone and Proudfit, already mentioned, 
was formed and dominated the practice in Mills county 
for many years until dissolved. Mr. Hale was appoint- 
ed by President Arthur as governor of Wyoming Ter- 
ritory in 1882, and Mr. Proudfit became a resident of 
Washington, D.C., and an eminent authority on the law 
of patents. Mr. Stone was soon elected to the state 
legislature and re-elected for several terms. Was cho- 
sen speaker of the house of representatives in the ses- 
sion of 1878. Subsequently, he became state senator, 
and, in 1888, was elected attorney general, continuing 
in that office for six years. He was one of the number 
chosen to compile the famous code of lowa, known as 
the Code of 1897. This volume contained the annota- 
tions of supreme court decisions affecting each code 
section and as a part of the same. In fact, attorneys 
were known to complain that the near-perfection of 
the volume tended to make every man become his 
own lawyer. 

Mention of Mr. Stone necessitates a second refer- 
ence to Herbert Quick. In his own autobiography en- 
titled “One Man’s Life,” Quick relates his experience 
on examination for admission to the bar, which oc- 
curred while John Y. Stone was attorney general. The 
class applying for entrance appeared, after written 
tests were completed, before the supreme court for 
personal interrogation. The chief justice related a 
most involved state of facts, in reality the history of 
Swamp Land litigation of thirty years or more, and 
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asked each applicant for his reply to a client who 
might present those facts and request advice as to the 
law. Those who ,were first called to respond made a 
stammered effort, generally becoming inarticulate be- 
fore resuming their seats. Referring to his list, the 
justice said, “What would you say to him, Mr. Quick?” 
The latter relates that he struggled to his feet and re- 
plied, “I would ask him how much time I might have 
and tell him to return then and I would study the 
question and give him an answer.” The entire court 
joined in laughing, but the judge added, “That is the 
only reply any lawyer could safely give, regardless of 
experience.” Mr. Quick quotes Attorney General Stone 
as having informed a friend that he, Mr. Quick, was 
rated with the highest score in the class, but he in- 
sisted that if such was the case, the rating was based 
on that one answer rather than on the written tests. 


ATLANTICS BANK FAILURE 

In the law records of the county, one criminal case 
has permanent interest for the whole state. In the 
panic of 1893-94 an important bank, in the city of 
Atlantic, failed. Thereafter, Isaac Dickinson, the prin- 
cipal owner and officer, was indicted on a charge of 
illegal banking. On change of venue the case was 
sent to Glenwood for trial. H. M. Boorman, whose 
death at a very great age occurred within the last 
four or five years, was county attorney of Cass county, 
an office that had been created only a short time ear- 
lier. Being a real “cause celebre’ and Mr. Boorman 
being young and ambitious, unusual preparation was 
made for the trial. An unexpected delay for three 
days occurred at the beginning. The opening state- 
ment to be given the jury had been prepared in writ- 
ing before the trial. In the interim, a copy of this 
statement had been published in the Atlantic news- 
papers. A battery of lawyers for the defense made 
this the theme for ridicule and synthetic merriment 
throughout the whole proceeding. The former method 
of jury selection then prevailed, in which, after ex- 
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hausting the regular panel of twenty-four jurors drawn 
for the term, the sheriff filled the list from bystanders 
or he called them for that purpose. The officer in this 
instance had been “influenced,” and after the last per- 
emptory challenge of the state had been used, a prom- 
inent banker was called. No cause for challenge de- 
veloping for his examination, the state was helpless 
and conviction was made impossible. The aroma from 
the case permeated the whole state, causing enactment 
by the next legislature of the present system of jury 
selection, in which the greater number of jurors are 
called and there is the final striking of a stated num- 
ber from the list examined, thereby removing the flag- 
rant action herein related or the possibility of repe- 
tition. Thus are the laws often formed and molded 
on the anvil of experience. 


In the preceding record of lawyers in 1877, one item 
was omitted. The roster of 1877 listed eighteen law- 
yers in the county—twelve in Glenwood and three 
each at Malvern and Emerson. 

Any record of Mills county legal history would be 
incomplete without some reference to the county seat 
fight of almost fifty years ago. During those hectic 
ten months or more, every action or proceeding known 
to the code, from “Quo Warranto” to “Certiorari,’ was 


either invoked or diligently considered for possible use. 


Outside the more orderly realm of the law, that con- 
troversy occasionally threatened to become like the 
description which the Irishman gave of the riot at 
Donnybrook fair: “An argument wid sticks!” One in- 
cident is worthy of recording. An action of some 
legal nature was pending, but naturally not all who 
were personally interested were made parties or given 
notice. Attorneys for the petitioning forces requested 
the court for leave to appear therein, “Amicus Curae,” 
and the record thereof was shown in the county news- 
papers. Visions of a judicial atomic bomb were in- 
stantly aroused. Captains and lieutenants of the re- 
monstrant forces in alarm quickly assembled for coun- 
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cil and defense. They were not readily calmed by as- 
surances that the quotation in reality meant only “as 
a friend of the court,” to suggest certain ideas of the 
law which the action involved. That “Ghost of Ban- 
quo” will be permitted to sleep undisturbed by further 
reference to the regrettable conflict, and we now be- 
lieve the residents of Mills county will heartily wel- 
come the epitaph: “Requiescat in pace.” 

In closing, this tribute is offered to the lawyers of 
the county. So far as can bé ascertained from the be- 
ginning, no legal feuds or jealousies have at any time 
appeared. A comradeship has steadily existed among 
all members alike. In the words of the Psalmist we 
may likewise declare: ‘The lines have fallen unto us 
in pleasant places; we have a goodly heritage.” 

In this imperfect sketch, hearsay is often self-evi- 
dent. Wherein shown or inferred, the same is subject 
to this caution: 

“IT know not how true this tale may be; 

I tell the tale as ’twas told to me!” 
Also, Inspired Truth is verified clearly, “We spend our 
years as a tale that is told.” May these “monographs 
of outlived years” contain some interest to the present 
generation, which, if true, will be a pleasing reward. 


Neglect Invites Dry Rot 


George C. Williams: Go back in history as far as 
you like and whenever or wherever society has mini- 
mized or neglected the spirit of service in its conduct, 
in its philosophy, in its mode of life, you will find that 
society has died of dry rot. 

On the other hand, “He who would be great among 
you, let him be servant of all.” “Service is the rent 
we pay for our room on earth.” “Service above Self” 
is not only the hope of forward-looking citizens. In 
these desperate times it has become -the hope of the 
nation, and it is the hope of the world. 


THE CIRCUS IN IOWA 


By Jacop A. WaGNER 


Iowa has generously contributed its part toward the 
great American amusement, The Circus. It was Miles 
Orton, whose family homestead is at Ortonville, Iowa, 
a few miles east of Adel, who was the first bareback 
rider to carry his son on his shoulders while riding a 
horse as it raced around the arena. Miles Orton trained 
his family to become circus performers. Some of his 


offspring, known as “The Ortons,” are still prominent 


in circle entertainment. 


About fifteen years ago, I visited the Orton’s winter 
quarters. Criley Orton, one of the sons of this splen- 
did family, took me to the ring barn and as he opened 
the door I stopped suddenly, hearing the roar of a 
male lion. Walking through the barn I saw “Jennie 
Lockhart,” the last survivor of the noted herd of five 
elephants imported from England by a man named 
Lockhart that performed at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893. Hers was a friendly gesture—for in her 
outstretched trunk was a partly consumed ear of Iowa 
corn. It is said that as “Jennie” walked from one 
town to another as the show moved from place to 
place and she picked up nails and pebbles in her feet, 
she would stop and raise her foot until the nail or 
pebble was removed. Also, as she proceeded along the 
roadway, she would pause for grass and other green 
shrubs, practically getting her food as she moved 
along. It was this practice that finally contributed to- 
wards her death. 


The Ortons purchased two baby elephants as com- 
panions to Jennie. She watched over these babies like 
a mother over her children, and it was this depriving 
herself of food so that the younger elephants could 
have theirs that finally resulted in weakening her and 
she passed away en route through the state of Kansas. 
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Mother Orton performed with these elephants, and 
when she grabbed the hook and stepped before them, 
“the show was on,” 

At LeClaire, Iowa, on the banks of the Mississippi 
river, a young boy sat with the waters of the river 
trickling between his toes. It was this boy, William 
F. Cody, who became one of the celebrated Indian 
scouts in the employ of the government, and it was he 
who aided in the successful Indian wars. He became 
a great buffalo hunter and acquired the name of “Buf- 
falo Bill”’ We pioneers recall his Wild West show, 
when with an aggregation of Indians, cowboys and 
Mexican gauchos assembled on the show ground, Buf- 
falo Bill came riding down the arena between this 
spectacular aggregation of horsemen, with his wide 
sombrero covering his long hair and his flowing mus- 
tache waving in the air. His silver saddle was of an 
unusual make and his horse one of the most beautiful 
that could be found in the country. 


Tue Rincuincs oF Iowa 


The name “Rincuinc’ is a household word to this 
day. Ringling Brothers were born “Rungling” at Mc- 
Gregor, lowa. The name was changed to Ringling be- 
cause it was more euphonious. They became circus- 
minded while quite young and local history tells of 
their hitching the dog or the goat to their little four- 
wheel wagon and forming their first circus parade. 
They gave performances in the hayloft, admission being 
paid in pins, and from this youthful beginning the 
great Ringling Brothers name continues to this time. 
Among their playmates was F. H. Luthe, now a resi- 
dent of Des Moines; also his brother and sister. 

The first year of their railroad show was 1888, and 
they showed at Malvern, Iowa, on May 25 of that year. 
I was then agent of the Burlington railroad at Mal- 
vern and one day there appeared a man, dressed in 
the latest mode, topped with a high hat, distributing 
handbills on the streets. I was fortunate in meeting 
this man, for he proved to be John Ringling, who be- 
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came the greatest route agent of his time. It is said 

en route with the show he could extend his hand from 
_the window of his car and tell the country he was 
_passing through. 

The Burlington railroad owned a large space of level 

ground near the depot at Malvern and I offered John 
Ringling a place for the show to exhibit. My offer 
was accepted. The show was given in a large one-top 
canvas, the menagerie and circus performers were all 
under this one big top. This proffer of a lot was the 
beginning of a wonderful friendship between the Ring- 
fing Brothers and myself. 
_ When the Ringlings began their circus career, Yan- 
kee Robinson was their mentor and aided in their be- 
_ginnings, and finally when Yankee Robinson passed 
away, the Ringling Brothers gave him burial in the 
cemetery at Jefferson, Iowa. Thus, Iowa soil shelters 
the remains of this great circus clown and pioneer cir- 
(cus manager. 


RincLincs RosE RAPIDLY 

The Ringlings’ rise in the circus world came during 
‘the time that Barnum and Bailey made their famous 
‘tour abroad, thus Ringling Brothers had a wide field 
‘in which to travel without competition. They were 
| given the title of the “Sunday School Circus,” for they 
| permitted no grafters around their show. When Bar- 
num and Bailey returned to the United States, Mr. 
| Bailey conceived the idea of building a new parade, 
new wagons, new harness, and Bailey to head this 
show, so as to bring the Barnum and Bailey circus be- 
fore the people by the construction of this unusual 
parade equipment. He titled this new parade “The 
‘Golden Age of Circusdom.” 
This was soon after the Battleship Oregon had made 
iits famous voyage around the Horn, and had partici- 
‘pated in the Battle of Santiago. Bailey conceived the 
thought of having a replica of the Battleship Oregon 
to lead this new parade. It was found impractical, so 
he conceived the idea of having a band wagon con- 
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structed that would depict the travels of the Barnum 
and Bailey show. He named the wagon “The Two- 
Hemispheres” band wagon. This wagon was construct- 
ed at a cost of $40,000. It weighs sixteen tons. It was 
hauled through the cities of the country by forty bay 
horses, driven by that celebrated horseman, Tom Lynch, 
who is spending his remaining years near Los Angeles, 
California. This wagon later came into the possession 
of Fred Buchanan of Des Moines, whose winter quar- 
ters were for years at Granger, lowa. 

The Two Hemispheres band wagon was presented to 
the Palmer museum, Davenport, lowa. The wagon was 
secured by Buchanan from Ringling Brothers and when 
the latter learned the Circus Fans of Iowa had it in 
their possession they sent canvas which drapes the 
wagon while not on exhibition and new wheels which 
make it possible to head special parades. 


Tue YANKEE Rospinson Crrcus 


Des Moines was the home of two Scotch brothers. — 
Their names were Fred and William Buchanan. Wil- 
liam was a newspaper man and as such was the man- 
aging editor of the Daily Iowa Capital, under the own- 
ership of Senator Lafayette Young. Fred at one time 
had charge of Ingersoll park (now the site of some of 
the best homes in Des Moines), an amusement park 
operated by the Des Moines Street Railway Company. 
One day Fred, as manager, came into possession of an 
elephant, a tusker, having but one eye and a very bad 
disposition. Periodically “Old Tom” would go on a 
rampage, but he was a drawing attraction for the park. 

Through the aid of John Ringling, Fred acquired 
second-hand cages and other circus equipment and 
wagons, among which was the Two Hemispheres band 
wagon. He established winter quarters for what he 
titled “The Yankee Robinson Circus” at Granger, Iowa, 
about twenty miles from Des Moines. These winter 
quarters were visited daily during the season by men, 
women and children, who watched the six- and eight- 
horse drivers train the beautiful draft horses into Six-, 
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_eight- and ten-horse teams as they prepared to start 


on their summer tour. Their harness was made by 


| Christy, the Des Moines harness and leather man. 


Little by little Fred accumulated other animals, be- 


_ ginning as a “mud show,” then put on rails, enlarging 
until it was the third largest circus traveling the coun- 
_try and giving splendid parades. During the years of 


the depression Fred abandoned his circus activities. 


ADLER THE Circus CLOWN 


Clinton, Iowa, was the birthplace of Felix Adler, the 
most celebrated clown traveling today, being a star in 


the spectacle of Mother Goose, the pageant of this 
_year’s Ringling Brothers-Barnum and Bailey show. 


At the annual banquet of the Circus Fans Associa- 
tion of America, held in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1934, 
the circus performers of Ringling Brothers were guests 
of the Association at the banquet. I shall never forget 
the remarks of Felix Adler, when called upon at the 
banquet. He told of his early endeavors to become a 
clown and closed thusly: “Here tonight you see Felix 
Adler, the man. In my trunk out on the lot is Felix 
Adler, the clown.” 

The Circus Fans Association was organized in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1926. Iowa was represented by Louis 
M. Latta, a lumber merchant of Indianola, Iowa, and 
a descendant of a prominent pioneer family of the 


state. After the organization was completed, a recep- 


tion was given at the White House. President Coolidge 
welcomed the members, and stated that he had always 
been a lover of the circus. 

The object of the Circus Fans Association was to 
perpetuate the greatest American amusement—the cir- 
cus. The motto of the Association, “We Pay as We Go. 
We Fight Everything that Fights the Circus.” The var- 
ious states of the Union are organized into Tops. Iowa 
was the first state to organize, taking the name of 
Ringling Top No. 1. Among the members were prom- 
inent men and women of the state, with Governors 
Hammill, Turner and Kraschel. Laura Bell Richard- 
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son, an English teacher of Marshalltown, Iowa, was 
the first woman member admitted to the Association. 
The Most Reverend Thomas Drumm of the Des Moines 
Diocese was the first chaplain. 


At the third annual convention held in Chicago, in 
1929, I was elected president of the Association, and 
being in favor of one year terms, I declined reelection 
at the end of the year. 


STRIKE OF THE ROUSTABOUTS 

Among circus employees are men who put up and 
take down the tents, called roustabouts. The records 
show that this class of men remain with the circus 
an average of nine days, using the circus as a means 
of transportation to various parts of the county. We 
recall the strike of these men in 1938, at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, on account of which Ringling Brothers 
found it advisable to return to their winter quarters 
at Sarasota, Florida. 


The National Convention of our Association was 
held at Madison, Wisconsin, in August of that year. 
The slogan was “Save the American Circus.” I was 
selected chairman of a committee to bring about a 
settlement if possible. 


Living in Des Moines, my neighbor was Chauncey 
A. Weaver, a prominent member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Musicians Union. At my solici- 
tation, Mr. Weaver aided us in securing a conference 
with William Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


It was our contention, at this conference with Mr. 
Green, that inasmuch as property men, musicians and 
performers belonged to their individual unions, these 
roustabouts, who spent so little time with the circus, 
ought not to be organized. With this in mind, a set- 
tlement was reached at the National Convention of the 
A. F. of L. in Houston, Texas, in October, 1938. At 
the next convention of the Circus Fans Association 
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held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1940, the Association 
bestowed on me the title “Saviour of the American 
Circus.” 

May, 1941. 


McGregor and The Ringlings 
By James D. ALLEN 


August Ringling and his wife were residents of Mc- 
Gregor and four of their boys were Iowa born— 
Alfred in 1861, Charles in 1864, John in 1866, and 
Henry in 1869. Up Walton hollow in McGregor the 
streets between the hills are called “hollows.” And 
there the McGregor Historical society has just set up 
a marker in front of a little house. It reads: 

“The Ringling family of circus fame once lived in 
this house. John Ringling was born here in 1866.” 

The house, now the humble dwelling of aging Mrs. 
William Claudy, is beside the highway leading from 
McGregor to Pike’s Peak state park. 

Grounps ARE NEGLECTED 

It is partly hidden by a neglected tangle of bushes 
and undergrowth. A rickety bridge over a wide ditch 
leads to the house. The woodshed—remembered by 
old residents to have had a board in it on which the 
Ringling boys had cut their initials—is gone, but the 
house where Mr. and Mrs. August Ringling and six 
sons lived is little changed. ; 

Ringling was in the harness-making business. He 
had a struggle to make a living for his large family 
in competition with two other harness-making estab- 
lishments. 

Tue First Harness SHOP 

The old family home of McGregor’s mayor, William 
Walter, stands on Main street on the site of August 
Ringling’s first harness shop. Ringling later bought a 
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lot across the street and moved his shop there, and 
the family lived in a small house on the lot. Shop 
and house were next door to a furniture factory oper- 
ated by Mayor Walter’s grandfather, Peter Walter, 
and the Walter children and the Ringling boys were 
playmates. 

The Ringling boys used to give. “circuses” on Satur- 
day afternoons. Neighborhood boys helped, but the 
Ringling brothers were easily the best performers. Ten 
pins was the admission fee at first for the Ringling 
Bros. show, but the performance grew to be so pop- 
ular with the youngsters of the neighborhood, that once 
a penny was charged. 


An old, neglected white horse belonging to a man 
who lived nearby was a favorite with the Ringling 
boys and it was on its sway back they attempted their 
first “bareback” riding. “They used to get the old 
horse and ride it around and try to perform on it, and 
the rest of us children would follow them, and cheer 
them or poke fun at them when they fell off,” recalls 
Mrs. Emma Benjamin, one of the Walter children, now 
making her home in Cincinnati, Ohio, with a daughter. 


Boys Hetrep IN THE SHOP 


As Al and the older boys grew up they helped fa- 
ther in the harness shop, but the family finally left 
McGregor because business was so poor. A few years 
later the older sons came back from Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin, with a little traveling show, the humble beginning 
of what was to become “the world’s greatest.” 


They pitched a little tent on a vacant lot back of 
Sam Peterson’s drug store. A clothes line to hold the 
tent in place was borrowed. George Williams, an el- 
derly plasterer who played the fiddle, presented the 
show’s musical program. 


WALTER'S BAND 


The Walter’s Family band had been organized by 
Peter Walter, and because of old friendship Walter 
and his sons and daughters volunteered to play a few 
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pieces outside the tent before the evening perform- 
ance. 

From Alonzo Boyle, Al Ringling borrowed a plow. 
Al’s contribution to the-+program and the star act of 
the show was his balancing the plow on his chin in 
the circus ring. Two other brothers performed on 
parallel bars. Only twelve to fifteen people attended 
the first performance. : 

The Ringlings took their show across the Mississippi 
to Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, three small flat boats 
carrying all the luggage. The Ringling brothers rowed 
the boats. 

When the Ringlings some time later had progressed 
to a small wagon show, and came to Iowa again, they 
had the Walters play for them at several Iowa and 
Wisconsin towns. 


McGrecor Girt BecaMe Mrs. RINGLING 


Al married a McGregor girl who was a good seam- 
stress, and Lou Ringling, as she was known in the cir- 
cus world in later years, tended to the sewing, patch- 
ing, and costume-making in the struggling first years 
of the Ringling Brothers’ show. 

Years ago, after the Ringlings were well on the road 
to fame, members of the family used to return to 
McGregor occasionally, particularly Mrs. Al Ringling 
who had a sister there; and when McGregor was in 
hard straits after a flood, the Ringlings sent a generous 
check. 


Should You Come Back 


Should you come back, your room is cleanly swept— 
The curtains parted to invite the sun; 

The little intimate things you loved are kept 

Just as you left them, almost every one. 


Your handkerchiefs are folded, white as milk; 
Suits freshly pressed—ties hung in neat array; 
Your gloves are waiting too—and scarves of silk .. . 


They wonder why you are so long away. 
—MarGARET E. BRUNER 


Des Moines 70 Years Ago 


By THomas F. DrumMMoND* 


Des Moines in the early ’80s was a mighty handsome 
little city. The population at that time was about 
23,000, and always there was a tremendous amount of 
hustle. Each Saturday afternoon the whole town came 
downtown and paraded Walnut street, going east as 
far as Billy Moore’s opera house at Fourth street, 
across from the Kirkwood hotel, and as far west as 
Foster’s Academy of Music. This latter show house 
was at Eighth and Walnut, and as a youngster, there 
in its rather small interior, I saw some of the great 
stage celebrities of that era, one in particular being the 
pleasing young soubrette and comedienne, Fay Temple- 
ton. I remember the play was “La Mascotte,” with 
Fay’s father, John Templeton, as Prince Lorenzo, and 
Fay as Bettina. She sang her famous gobble song op- 
posite Henry Clay Barnabee. He came to the Temple- 
ton company from the Boston Ideals. Fay was a tur- 
key tender, and gobbled, while Barnabee was a sheep 
herder and ba-a-a-a-ed to Fay’s gobble. Fay Temple- 
ton died in 1939 in the San Francisco area of Cali- 
fornia. She was plenty clever. 


Another show I saw in Foster’s and remember dis- 
tinctly with pleasure, was “A Bunch of Keys,” Charley 
Hoyt’s first musical comedy. These comedies practic- 
ally eliminated comic operas—such as “Pinafore,” “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” “Billy Taylor’ and others. In 
this “Bunch of Keys” Willie Edouin was the star. He 
played the part of a bellhop, and his fast, nimble feet 
carried him swiftly through the play. In one scene he 

* This article was written by Thos. F. Drummond at San Diego, 
California, three years before his death there in February, 1943. He 
was the son of Col. Thos. Drummond, who edited the Vinton Eagle 
in the 1850s, later a member of the Iowa legislature, and still later 


served in the Union army with distinction, suffering loss of his life 
near the close of the War of the Rebellion.—Eprror. 
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raced upstairs to the second floor (the stage was made 
up to show the office floor and the one above, of a 
hotel) at top speed, delivered a pitcher of ice water, 
whirled and ran to the stairs, and when he hit the 
top step the entire flight of stairs flattened and Willie 
slid to the bottom pronto! 


I sat in the middle (first row) of the parquette and 
did I get a big evening’s entertainment! So much that 
suddenly it dawned on me that most of those seated 
near me were getting a big show watching me, so we 
all laughed happily. Hoyt’s comedies were tremen- 
dously popular through the ’80s and into the ’90s. He 
married Caroline Miskel, then said to have been the 
most beautiful woman on the American stage. Hoyt 
wrote a play especially for her, titled “A Contented 
Woman.” I saw them all, and always his stuff was 
none such! It was my pleasure, also, to see the Jersey 
Lily and Freddy Gebhardt as they walked north on 
Fourth street from the Aborn to the Kirkwood, where 
a hack picked them up. Quickly there formed a mob 
to see this highly-publicized pair. And you can take 
it straight, the Lily was as beautiful as she had been 
touted. A theatrical star Des Moines loved was J. K. 
Emmet, whose yodeling enraptured the young folks, 
and whose stage presence won friends wherever he 
showed. 


Among the famous stars Des Moines folks saw were 
Maggie Mitchell, Minnie Maddern, Modjeska, the Di- 
vine Sarah, Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, John 
McCullough (Shakespearean actor), Mme. Gerster, Ade- 
lini Patti, Fay Templeton, and Florence Herbert, who 
was billed as “Des Moines’ Own.” Among wrestlers 
were Muldoon, the Solid Man, Clarence Whistler, 
Strangler Lewis, the original, a 156-pound giant killer, 
and Matsada Sorakechee (I can’t vouch for that spell- 
ing); along with the Boston Strong Boy, John L. him- 
self, who enjoyed a whale of a scrap with a “cullud 
gemmen” in the Aborn house barroom one gay eve- 
ning in the long ago. Did Sully win? Huh, he 
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crowned the blackbird with one of those old-fashioned 
tin spittoons, just to pass the time away. 
A Circus AND THE STATE Fair 

One phase of Des Moines’ amusement offerings dur- 
ing the months I lived.there (from July, 1881 to Octo- 
ber, 1882) was the circus. One day W. C. Coup’s show 
came to the Hawkeye capital city, and it proved to be 
the first three rings to be shown there—two concert 
stages and surrounding these, a hippodrome track. 

Coup was pursued that year by rotten luck, “Jupe 
Pluve” raining him out for three straight weeks. He 
moved just in time to run into another storm. If I 
remember correctly, one of his star equestrians was 
Frank Melville, and he was billed to do a double back- 
somersault aboard a loping horse. Well, he did it, for 
I saw him perform that amazing trick. Robert Stick- 
ney was another famous bareback rider of those days. 

And I sold score cards at the Iowa state fair and 
watched that show unreel in those summers. At one 
of these the big track attraction was Jay-Eye-See, and 
he was all that the advance notices touted him to be! 
J. I. Case owned Jay-Eye-See, along with a factory in 
Wisconsin that turned out fine agricultural implements. 

The Clarkson Brothers owned and published the Iowa 
State Register, and if ever a Hawkeye newspaper had 
an immense political drag with a big field of readers, 
it was the Register. Ret Clarkson’s copy was as bad as 
Horace Greeley’s, and I have seen sheets of each fa- 
mous editor’s copy. George Wright then was the Reg- 
ister’s star reporter. At that time Frank Mills was 
state printer, his brother being a partner in the print- 
ing plant, with offices in the Exposition building at 
Eighth and Walnut. Frank Bradley was foreman of 
the composing room and his brother, Tom, was a star 
tabular hand picker. Of course, all these folks are 
dead now. 

One Iowa newspaper item that attracted nationwide 
attention was the cyclone that smashed Grinnell in 
1882 (if I correctly remember the year). The Register 
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covered that disaster splendidly—considering how far 
newspaper reporting had NOT advanced then; and 
Wright, the star reporter, wrote the story, if my mem- 
ory is accurate. 


The Wabash railroad was building into Des Moines 
at that time, and one day Tom Given (his father was 
Judge Josiah Given) and I got an idea—we’d have a 
look-see at the new capitol building, in course of erec- 
tion. So, over we went, arriving at the noon hour. 
The workmen were gone to lunch, so we explored and 
soon were up at the foot of the great dome. The giant 
steel ribs were in place, and in the center of the rib 
circle was a big timber, with boards nailed on to serve 
as a ladder. Up we went, and at the top of the high- 
est point that would support our weight, we rested 
and looked. Plainly to the southeast we saw smoke 
from the locomotive on the Wabash, a few miles away. 
I left Des Moines in the fall of 1882 and never since 
have seen the capitol building or the city. 


Earty Poputar Horets RECALLED 


The Aborn house and the Kirkwood were the finest 
hostelries in Des Moines then. The Aborn faced on 
Court avenue at Fourth, and the Kirkwood a block 
north, on Walnut street. Later in Iowa City I met 
Iowa’s famous war governor, Samuel J. Kirkwood, and 
onetime member of President James A. Garfield’s cab- 
inet (secretary of the interior). 

The post office stood at the corner of Fifth and 
Court avenue, the avenue at that time ending against 
the iron fence on the east side of the courthouse yard. 
I have forgotten whether this street began again west 
of the courthouse.” 

By the way, there was a popular newsboy® in Des 
Moines at that time who used to stand at the corner 

2 Court avenue continues one block west from the Polk county court- 
house, at Des Moines, but this block is called Plum street.—Eprror. 


® Mose Jacobs was the widely-known Des Moines newsboy, devot- 
ing his time, both as boy and man, to the sale of newspapers and 
magazines, mostly on Walnut street, at the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
street intersections, and meeting trains at passenger depots.—Eprror. 
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of Fourth and Walnut, in front of Billy Moore’s opera 
house. His name was Mose, and sometimes he was 
called ‘“Mosey.” I never knew his last name. 


The late Judge John C. Sherwin of Mason City, one- 
time chief justice of Iowa’s supreme court, was my 
uncle by marriage, he having married my mother’s sis- 
ter. His widow still is living there. 


And speaking of Mason City, here’s a bit of Hawk- 
eye history you folks may not have heard much about. 
It was that ever memorable day when that wonderful 
Nez Perce Chief Joseph came to town. He and his 
people came in from the west over the C., M. & St. P. 
in 1878, and I was there to see the show. How well I 
remember when Chief Joseph stepped from the coach, 
and, walking between two cavalry officers, went to the 
depot restaurant for a snack! Every window offering 
a view of this truly celebrated war chief had as many 
boy noses flattened on them as there was room. 


Chief Joseph was far and away the greatest war 
chief America ever produced. His strategy, and fierce 
fighting qualities, his amazing march of more than 800 
miles in 1877, across an unmapped terrain, making Gen. 
O. O. Howard and his strategy board look foolish, is 
the biggest, most outstanding hegira ever staged by 
any nomad—not even Dull Knife’s famous flight from 
Fort Sill, in Indian territory in 1878, equalling Joseph’s 
unbeatable performance. I remember Joseph did not 
look his age, and that he smiled pleasantly at us boys, 
as we crowded eagerly forward so not to miss a bit of 
that wonderful opportunity. 


Chief Joseph was caught by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
not because Joseph was overtaken or outsmarted by 
Uncle Sam’s pony soldiers, but because this wily red 
man thought he had crossed the line into Canada and 
was safe. Even then he and most of his braves might 
have faded out of the picture, leaving their women 
and children, but Joseph wasn’t built that way. He 
stayed and fought it out. And a year later I saw this 
splendid character in Mason City, Iowa. The Mason 
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City Republican had a story about it. The Republican 
was owned and edited at that time by W. V. Lucas, 
who later was auditor of the great state of Iowa. 
Maybe you’ve noticed I haven’t been modest about us- 
ing the word “great” in describing Iowa. She’s worth 
it! 

Well, history-minded Iowa folks, I must tell you 
about the amazing pontoon bridge that spanned the 
Father of Waters, and over which our C., M. & St. P. 
train rolled very slowly one rare fair day in June, 
1878. I was thirteen and a half years young, and ab- 
solutely nothing worth looking at escaped my keen 
vision. But, first let it be chronicled we entrained at 
Mexico, Oswego county, New York, for Iowa, and when 
our New York Central train got to Buffalo we were 
picked up by a Grand Trunk outfit and away we went, 
past the magnificent falls, over Canada to Windsor, 
across the Detroit river on a ferryboat to Detroit, and 
then on to Chicago. Of course we stopped at the Sher- 
man house for lunch, then entrained for Mason City 
over the C., M. & St. P. railway. 

ReacHEeD Jowa aT McGreEcor 

When we reached Prairie du Chien, wonder of won- 
ders, there was no bridge—just a semi-circle of boats, 
with sleepers, and ties, and rails, and over that flimsy 
layout we were destined to travel. My head was as 
far out of an upstream pullman window as I could 
lean without falling into the river. Then we hit the 
pontoons, and as the train slowly crawled along I 
waved enthusiastically to the fireman. What a fasci- 
nating crossing—almost unbelievable! The river was 
high, the June flood on in all its muddy majesty, 


' swinging that long-ago pontoon bridge in a big semi- 


circle. Then all too soon we hit solid earth again. 
Soon our car wheels were click-ity clicking on Iowa 
rails and ties, over rich soil. McGregor was our first 
stop in Hawkeyeland. 

An item of Hawkeye interest is that my father was 
a delegate from Vinton, Benton county, Iowa, to the 
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first National Republican Convention in Philadelphia, 
1856. I have his delegate card admitting him to the 
floor of the convention. It will be remembered that 
Col. John C. Fremont, Uncle Sam’s famous “Pathfind- 
er,” was nominated for the presidency at that long-ago 
meeting. 


An occurrence in Des Moines worth recalling hap- 
pened one winter evening. A groceryman named 
James had been slugged and robbed in late afternoon. 
It so happened a housewife looked out of her window 
just in time to see the holdup operate. She phoned 
the police and from her description the man was 
picked up. That evening in Billy Moore’s opera house, 
as the performance was nicely under way, a nameless 
something stirred the audience, an influence that made 
men look inquiringly, and that finally almost depopu- 
lated the show house of the males there that night. I 
joined the crowd not knowing what was up—then 
someone said, “A mob’s goin’ t’ lynch the man who 
killed groceryman James!” You may rest assured I 
soon had a ringside seat, along with other enterprising 
young fellows, but the sheriff outsmarted the mob. 
With some deputies he had smuggled the holdup out 
of the jail and into a baggage car, which a fast engine 
pulled swiftly to Atlantic. The best part of this remi- 
niscent episode in old Des Moines is that Groceryman 
James not only did not die from that blow on the 
head, but in a very few days was okay again. The 
prisoner was given a pen sentence, with ample time 
to think it over. 


And, may I register just one more Des Moines his- 
torical event of note? It is that Charley Rogg had a 
drugstore on Walnut facing south between Fifth and 
Sixth, and one night in 1881 (I think) he turned the 
switch and the first electric are light blazed forth in 
all its blue-white glory. Snowflakes were falling softly 
as we stood admiring that great sight—a light so pow- 
erful one could read the Register or the Leader with 
ease from across the street! 


The Battle of Adel 


By Ora WILLiaMs 


The Raccoon river, in its diagonal wanderings half 
way across the state of Iowa, turns abruptly from its 
prehistoric course to make a wide and sweeping bend 
near the center of Dallas county. The older channel 
was a short cutoff, which after the building of a small 
dam at the upper end, became the “Mill slough” for 
the mill at Adel, thus forming a real island of a dozen 


-_ miles in circumference. 


Long ago it was suggested this island might well 
be called “Battle Island.” The reason was good. It 
was here, or on the site of the city of Adel, county 
seat of Dallas, that a notable battle was fought—per- 
haps the last one in what is now Iowa. It was a real 
battle too, though intended to be merely a massacre of 
a small band by a larger one. The victims were In- 
dians of the Delaware tribe, always wanderers, but 
never savage. When the WAAC’s were first being 
trained at Fort Des Moines, a bright young miss of 
their number made herself known to the State Histor- 
ical department as an Indian of the Delaware tribe. 


_She was proud of her ancestry. 


About a century and a decade ago, the present site 
of the capital city of Iowa was the camp of the Sac 
and Fox confederated tribe of Indians, and it had been 
for a long time. In fact, it was on the ground now 
occupied by Des Moines’ finest buildings that in 1835 
the Sac and Fox people made a bold stand against an 
expedition from New France bent upon avenging the 
death in a fight in what is now Wisconsin of one 
DeNoyelles, a French officer. The red men won out. 
The Frenchmen ran out of food and made a hasty re- 
treat through what we now know as Birdland park in 
Des Moines, back to Detroit (Michigan) or beyond. 


The Sacs and Foxes had not been happy together un- 
467 
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til they jointly had whipped the French army from . 
Canada, after which they became one friendly family. 
They liked the place known as “Raccoon Fork,”* at the 
joining of the Des Moines and Raccoon rivers, and 
made their headquarters in that vicinity a long time. 
Numbering about two thousand, they were divided into 
groups. The principal one of these was under the per- 
sonal direction of Pashepaho, a fighting chief of the 
tribe. He had engineered the assaults on Fort Madi- 
son, because it had been constructed and garrisoned in 
violation of the Treaty of 1804, and also was in charge 
when the Iowa tribe was cut up in Wapello county. 
His name meant “the stabber” and he lived up to the 
name, though refusing to join Blackhawk in his persis- 
tent troublemaking. 


THE Sac AND Fox CHIEFS 

At the time of the Battle of Adel there were several 
chiefs at Raccoon Fork and vicinity. In addition to 
Pashepaho, the aged Sac war chief, there were Keo- 
kuk, the Sac head chief; Kishkekosh, a Sac; and Powe- 
shiek, a Fox of the immediate Mesquakie tribe. Keo- 
kuk, it will be remembered, was the acknowledged 
leader, the master mind, of the combined tribes; a wise 
counselor, peaceably inclined, who, with Poweshiek, 
had prevented the main body of the Sac and Fox 
nation from joining the Blackhawk adventure. Keokuk 
had his tent south and east of the present Fort Des 
Moines on what the early settlers called the “Keokuk 
Prairie.” A big elm tree, which used to be referred to 
as “Keokuk’s Lookout,” still stands in the highway on 
the hill across the Des Moines river bridge, south from 
the Iowa Power and Light plant. 


Each year the hunting season was opened by a series 
of great feasts and tournaments at Raccoon Fork. The 
outdoor games were probably played on ‘“Keokuk’s 
Prairie.” The Delawares, living somewhere along the 
Missouri river in southwestern Iowa, sent a delegation 


* Not to be confused with the “forks” of the Raccoon branches at 
Van Meter.—Eprror. 
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to attend one of these springtime festivals—sometime 
between 1839 and 1842. The Delaware contingent con- 
sisted of twenty-four braves fully armed and mounted, 
but they were on a peace mission, to join their friends 
in the great camp at Raccoon Fork. Western Iowa was 


a beautiful land and they were not in haste. They 
crossed a number of streams of clear water and 
camped in fine groves. They came to the Raccoon 


river at nightfall. They would camp and thus be able 
to appear at the rendezvous of their friends in the 


| early morning. They camped on “the island” that 
| now joins the city of Adel. There was an abundance 


_of maples and elms and oaks. Their chief, or head- 
man, Neswage, laid his blanket down at the foot of a 
| big tree, and they all slept well. 


Unknown to the Delawares, was the fact that a 
party of Dakotah, or Sioux, Indians had been trailing 
the peace-loving visitors. The Sioux discovered the 
camp in the night. At dawn, the twenty-four Dela- 
wares were surrounded. “We are lost,” cried Chief 
Neswage, “but will fight to the death.” And so they 
did. 

DELAWARE SURVIVOR SoucHT HELP 

One of the Delawares, and only one, survived. He 
erept from his concealment and ran with hot haste to 
Raccoon Fork to tell the tale of blood-letting to the 
Sacs and Foxes, friends of the Delawares. His story 
was believed. The call to arms was quickly sounded. 
Chief Pashepaho, at eighty years, too old to bounce 
into the saddle, was lifted to his seat a-horseback, to 
direct his last fight, leading a party of 500 Sac and 
Fox warriors, armed with bows and arrows, and other 
arms. At the Adel island they found proof of what 


had been told them. Of the band of twenty-four Del- 
-awares, twenty-three lay dead on the sands; but there 


also were twenty-six slain Sioux, showing the despe- 
rate character of the fight that had taken place. The 
tree near which Chief Neswage had slept was scarred 
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and bruised and four of the dead Sioux there attested 
to his prowess. 

As to the sequel to the Battle of Adel little is 
known. Tradition has it that Pashepaho and his band 
of warriors followed the trail up the Raccoon valley 
“about 100 miles” and there overtook and punished 
the Sioux. It is also tradition that in this remarkable 
battle some 300 Sioux were killed and the Sac and 
Fox lost only seven men. 

Where was this later battle fought? Well, “about 
100 miles” up the Raccoon valley lies Swan lake in 
Carroll county, and near this lake since have been 
found many arrowheads and other evidences of a bat- 
tle. It is almost certain the Sioux lost their last battle 
in Iowa at that place. 

Since the time of Homer, it has been popular to tell 
of great victories in verse. Leonard Brown was a Des 
Moines school teacher, who in his spare moments in- 
dulged in rhyming. He published several pamphlets 
containing sketches in both prose and blank verse. He 
probably obtained the story of the Battle of Adel from 
Fulton, and so, memorialized in verse this little-re- 
membered massacre of the Delawares: 


PASH-E-PA-HO 


By Lreonarp Brown 
Inscribed to My Friend, John Evans 


The Delaware chief, Nes-wa-ge, encamped over night near 
the timber 

North of the beautiful site of Adel, all then a wild prairie. 

Gracefully waved the tall grass on the lowlands adjoining 
the river; 

Mower nor scythe had disturbed it. The deer and the elk 
and the bison 

Grazed on ‘those grass-covered plateaus; while the huts of the 
beaver 

(Washed by the Raccoon—Asipala, the swift-flowing water) 

Marked here the only fixed habitations since the mound- 
builders’ era. 


Promptly at dawn rise Nes-wa-ge and band. The twenty- 
four warriors 
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Catch up their ponies, that all night had regaled on the blue- 
stem. 

Now the braves breakfast; jerked buffalo-beef and broiled 
venison, the viands. 

Shall they start on their journey again to the “big-smoke- 
for-horses’’? 

Shall ever greet them the Sauks and Mas-qua-kies that wait 
their arrival? 


Six hundred warriors (the tribe sixteen hundred with wom- 
en and children) 

Happy this morning arose with the sun that looked red in 
his anger. 

Loudly the bugle at dawning proclaimed to the soldiers 
reveille; 

Wakened the slumbering dragoons to roll-call and coffee. 


Floats o’er the log barrack at Fort Des Moines the star span- 
gled emblem; 

Two lovely rivers uniting in marriage rejoice to behold it. 

High on the hill-tops the walnut and hickory, majestic as 
sachems, 

Give to the red men rich fruit and sad music in autumn. 


Children of Nature, ye bask in the sunshine of balmy Sep- 
tember, 

Watching the wild geese fly southward and fishes dart 
through the water. 

“Lazy your lives,” say the cynics, “and aimless and useless 
as lazy.” 

Sorrow moans in the tree-tops above you requiems of sad- 
ness, 


Dark is the threatening future; but little regard ye the 
morrow. 
Care ever greets you as kindly as guardian angels do chil- 


dren; 
Mild as the morning of summer, she smites you how gently 


with kisses! 


Gather for council Kis-ka-kosh, Ke-o-kuk and the brave 


Nash-e-wes-kuk : 
(Black Hawk’s son, “The Daring”), and Pash-e-pa-ho, “The 


Stabber,” 
Friend of the Delawares (he truly loved as a brother Nes- 


wa-ge). 


Other great chiefs of the Sauks and Mus-qua-kies are present; 
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Ne-Pope (Black-Hawk’s lieutenant), Oppe-Noose, and the 
war chief Wa-pel-law, 

Others less noted—their names are too numerous for men- 
tion. t 


Thus Pash-e-pa-ho: “A banquet of welcome we give to the 
Delawares; 

Soon will be with us Nes-wa-ge and braves from o’er the 
Big Muddy; 

Presents befitting are ready—an outfit of excellent ponies— 


Give them the best. Let this be a great feast—a ‘big-smoke- 
for-horses.’ ” 

Pash-e-pa-ho’s grim face wears the scars of innumerable 
deep wounds. 

Proud is the chieftain of these as a school-girl is proud of 
her tresses. 

Hideous his countenance—still he’s beloved by all the young 
warriors. 


Four score winters have frosted the scalp-lock of brave 
Pash-e-pa-ho; 

Twenty-four pale-faces have paled ’neath the blows of his 
hatchet; 

Seventy-two fieree Da-ko-tas have yielded their lives to his 
valor; 

Ninety-six ugly scalps he wears ’round his neck as a garland. 


So, when in war dance Pash-e-pa-ho “The Stabber,” steps 


forward, 

Boasting his prowess—his conquests—the foes he has slaugh- 
tered, 

Braves crowd the circle and cover his mouth with a wolf- 
skin— 


Mark of high honor, as if to say, “Brave man, keep silent; 
You, Pash-e-pa-ho, make our deeds seem by contrast as 
nothing.” 


Smokes, in the soup-bowls of bass-wood, the banquet (pre- 
ceding the war-dance); 

Pash-e-pa-ho expects now Nes-wa-ge, his friend, with his 
picked men— 

Wanders delighted thy friend, aged chief, in the land of the 
spirits— : 

Stealthy as wild-cats, Da-ko-tas encompass the camp of the 
Delawares; 

Three hundred grim-painted warriors, at sunrise loud-yelling 
assault it. 
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‘Braves of Nes-wa-ge, we’re dead men! but shall we die 
cravens? 

Cried the Delaware chief when he saw the Da-ko-tas ad- 
vancing. 


Manfully fighting they fall. At the feet of the war-chief 
Four big Da-ko-tas lie dead, struck cold by his hatchet— 
Hatchets have wounded the oak whose mosses pillow the 


hero, 

Deeply wounded by blows that were aimed at the face of 
Nes-wa-ge. 

Slain twenty-six hated Siouxs by this brave and his com- 
rades; 


Twenty-three of the Del’wares lay mangled and dead on the 
hillside— 

One only escaping—the tall grass concealed him retreating; 

Wounded and foot-sore, he brings the sad tidings to brave 
Pash-e-pa-ho. 


Mad is the veteran—a fierce, driving whirlwind—a tempest 
of anger! 

See him now lifted by braves to the back of his pony. The 
War-chief, 

Stiffened by age and rough service, no longer can mount 
unassisted; 

Seated on horseback, not one of his braves can ride better. 

Raising the war-whoop, he leads; the warriors dash to the 
river; 

Hastily painting their faces with mud, they spur through the 


water; 
Chasing the Siouxs, overtake them. Three hundred scalps 


the fresh trophy 
Th’ Sauks and Mus-qua-kies returning exultant, exhibit. 


March 20, 1878 


Indian Folklore 
By O. J. Pruirr 


In proto historical times, Chief “Makes War” (Cher- 
okee) called a council of his tribe. It was decided to 
make war against the Pawnee. Under the guidance of 
“Tong Horse” and “Short Dog,” the entire tribe crossed 
the Missouri river and made camp near a big red 
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sandstone rock, on what is now the farm of Carson 
Anderson of Tekamah, Nebraska. 


During the night a storm arose. The Fire Gods 
from the heavens descended, and struck and killed 
many of the Indians. They called lightning the Fire 
Gods. The chief was among those spared, and he or- 
dered all the living to return to lowa and their native 
homes. This story was circulated over and over and 
still is told with emphasis. Hundreds of visitors have 
carved their names upon the sandstone exposure un- 
til there is no space left for initials. The writer on 
March 30, 1952, in visiting with the Omaha and Win- 
nebago on the reservation in Thurston county, stopped 
for a short visit with Mr. Anderson. We were on our 
way to view the glyps to make pictures and drawings 
on Fontenelle Bluff, three miles north of Decatur. 
Snow blocked the east-west roads and made our effort 
futile. 


The subsequent events, as the years passed, were of 
equal interest. The chief had condemned the place 
as being a spot where the Wakonda forbade the moc- 
casin-footed to step. He further predicted that all per- 
sons violating the injunction, and particularly the white 
man, would meet with dire and certain death. The 
first settler left a date of 1867, and his name in the 
rock. He was killed by a runaway team. The second 
man perished by felling a cottonwood tree, and being 
crushed by the fall. The present owner, the father-in- 
law of Mr. Anderson, is an old Indian fighter, and he 
declares no Indian can put a “jinx” on him, and to 
prove it, he has reached a ripe old age, and still im- 
proves the farm for comfort and convenience by con- 
trolling the spring water that flows from beneath the 
sandstone strata. It is piped to a huge cistern, ever 
full for fire protection. His daughter, however, refuses 
to talk about the “jinx,” and she is very solicitious of 
her father. One may infer that she believes in the 
chief’s predictions, omens or what you want to call 
them. 


lowa People and Events... 


In Her Stocking Feet 


As -previously experienced, the long sessions of the 
Republican and Democrat national political conven- 
tions in Chicago this year became most tiring for those 
in charge upon the speaker’s platform. As nearly al- 
ways, both the speeches and the demonstrations were 
prolonged unduly, and the roll calls, with individual 
polling of so many delegations, actually were tiresome 
as well as tiring, the officials being on their feet most 
of the time. 

In the Democrat convention engineers sought to 
improve the sound facilities and television arrange- 
ments, but with scant success. They used smaller 
mikes and lowered them somewhat from the speaker’s 
faces; also they banned the camera used by one net- 
work in the Republican convention, from above and 
behind the platform—the one that caught the Repub- 
lican committee secretary in her stocking feet. 

Years ago, the wife of a Republican governor wore 
a pair of new shoes at the inaugural reception at the 
statehouse. She was Mrs. Belle Kendall, one of the 
most fashionably dressed women who ever graced the 
governor’s mansion; likewise one of the most popular 
and attractive. During the handshaking with the al- 
most endless line of well-wishers, and standing all 
evening by the governor, the first lady’s feet began to 
torment her mightily, and finally she kicked off the 
offending slippers. 

Later in the reception she whispered to one of her 
friends in the line that she had been standing in her 
stocking feet over half an hour. Were she alive today 
she would sympathize with the gal on the Republican 
convention platform who likewise sought ease and 
comfort by discarding similar instruments of torture. 
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A Des Moines photographer recently covering one 
of the June weddings has exhibited a shot behind a 
reception line, showing the carpet dotted with brides- 
maids’ castoff slippers, as they stood in stocking feet 
facing the line of guests, with whom they shook hands 
following congratulatory greetings to the bridal cou- 
ple, and like the governor’s lady and the convention 
secretary, relieving their distressed tootsies. 


Iowa Television Broadcasting 


The role in the television field that WOI broadcast- 
ing station at Ames so acceptably has sustained, and 
the substantial part educational material has played in 
its introduction of this entertaining and valuable serv- 
ice in Iowa, is worthy of historical note. Since this 
station was the first and practically the only one avail- 
able for residents of the central Iowa area using tele- 
vision receiver sets during the pioneering period, the 
educational aspect of their programming has been im- 
portant, being the primary function for which this sta- 
tion was set up. 


Following the freezing of stations established by 
limitation to those already authorized, many other edu- 
cational institutions throughout the country have filed 
for station applications after viewing the successful op- 
erations of WOI, the pioneers in this field, thereby 
emphasizing the success of the venture. However, 
while the new applications for future consideration are 
based on non-commercial operation, WOI has a com- 
mercial license and can use advertiser-sponsored pro- 
grams. 


Since TV is a new and rapidly expanding media of 
communication, its development in al! fields has been 
of great interest to everyone, and particularly in the 
adding of its educational opportunities to those afford- 
ing general information, entertainment, and also relat- 
ing to public affairs and sports, through balanced pro- 
grams of merit and value. 
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The Consent of the Governed 


The closing of the port of Boston after the famous 
colonial “Tea Party” brought from the pen of George 
Mason, of Virginia, the famous Fairfax Resolves of 
July 18, 1774, which expressed forcefully the American 
view of the relationship between the colonists and. the 
British government, equal in clarity and portent to the 
Declaration of Independence, later fashioned therefrom. 

The colonists had settled in Virginia at private ex- 
pense under the protection of the Crown. They had 
brought the principles of the British constitution with 
them and, therefore, were entitled to the rights of 
Englishmen living in England. Most important among 
these was the right of the people to be governed only 
by laws to which they had given their consent through 
their elected representatives. 

The Fairfax resolutions were carried to Williams- 
burg by the county delegates to the Virginia conven- 
tion which met there in August, 1774. Mason’s well- 
reasoned argument became a basis for resolutions 
passed by the convention. Later that year, the Conti- 
nental Congress in Philadelphia drew upon the Fair- 
fax Resolves in the final adopted draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, originally outlined by Thomas 
Jefferson’s committee. 

In the convention of 1776, which framed a govern- 
ment for the state of Virginia, Mason did his most sig- 
nificant work. George Washington’s diary reports fre- 
quent interviews with him. The letters of Jefferson, 
Madison and Monroe, younger men who later formed 
the “Virginia dynasty,” all testify to the influence upon 
them of conferences and discussions with Mason. 

The assembled Virginia representatives had voted on 
May 15 to instruct the Continental Congress to declare 
the colonies free and independent states. The Decla- — 
ration of Rights drafted by Mason was adopted with 
very few changes on June 12. It’s first provision stated 
the inherent right of all men to life, liberty, and the 
means of acquiring and possessing property, and of 
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pursuing and obtaining happiness and _ safety. The 
specific rights of individual citizens were then pro- 
claimed. The plan of government, as well as the Dec- 
laration of Rights, is attributed largely to George 
Mason. Adopted on June 29, it was the first perma- 
nent written constitution for an independent American 
state, and it remained in effect until 1830. 


Deception in Phrasing 


Slogans and phrases repeated over and over may 
create wrong impressions, points out the Centerville 
Iowegian. This country was founded as a Republic, 
not a Democracy. We express the true idea in the 
oath of allegiance to the flag when we say, “And to 
the Republic for which it stands.” Our people rule 
through representatives and not by direct individual 
action. The Norristown (Penn.) Times-Herald, in a re- 
cent editorial, tells why we live in a Republic and 
why we should call it by its right name. It says: 

“The American form of Government is that of a 
Republic. We seem to have forgotten that. It no 
longer seems to be taught in the schools. The Na- 
tional Education Association, for example, no longer 
refers to Republican form of government in its litera- 
ture. It never refers to Americanism. It refers only 
to democracy and uses the word in a manner to imply 
that Americanism and true democracy are synony- 
mous, or that the latter is an objective of the former. 

“In Washington, in state capitals, political leaders 
prate of democracy. There is no talk of the Repub- 
lican form of government or what it means, little talk 
of Americanism except for the effort to imply that we 
can forget it if we seek democracy. 

“Actually, democracy, in its ultimate end, becomes 
socialism, which is a step in the direction of commu- 
nism, though the actual philosophies of each differs 
from the other. In the end, democracy means mobo- 
cracy, which can be solved only by dictatorship. We 
have been following that course too much of late; the 
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pretense to the public that this is a democracy in 
which each person is a ruler, but with an authoritarian 
overall rule seems essential to maintain the fallacy. 

“... it is time to get rid of the word and to under- 
stand its meaning in its modern practical application, 
as well as in its original meaning. There is no reason 
to substitute the word ‘democracy’ for ‘Americanism’ 
even though there were unanimity of thought that we 
would apply the full and true meanings of ‘American- 
ism’ to ‘democracy.’ What’s wrong with ‘American- 
ism’ either as a word or as a philosophy?” 


Human Corn Consumption 


The observant Story City Herald is authority for the 
statement that the average consumption of corn by a 
person is greater than that of a hog. Rather a startl- 
ing comparison, for the consumption of corn by Iowa 
porkers makes for a large portion of Iowa farm in- 
come. 


Elucidating the statement in a more definite way 
Editor Paul A. Olson says that a man uses the pro- 
duction of one-half acre of corn per year. The bulk 
of this, he points out, is in the form of meat, milk, 
eggs and other animal products having origin in corn. 


Directly from corn man gets his breakfast foods, 
corn meal, starch, oil and numerous other edible prod- 
ucts, as well as adhesives and upwards of 100 other 
things used in industry, summarizes the editor. 


The Public Conscience 


Theodore Roosevelt: A dull public conscience, an 
easygoing acquiescence in corruption infallibly mean 
debasement in public life, and such debasement in the 
end means the ruin of free institutions. Freedom is 
not a gift which will tarry long in the hands of the 
dishonest, or of those so foolish or so incompetent as 
to tolerate dishonesty in their public servants. 


Towa’s Notable Dead... 


Epwarp C. (Buck) Manninec, public official, soldier and polit- 
ical leader, died at the Veteran’s hospital at Des Moines, 
Iowa, July 14, 1952; born February 22, 1884, at Ottumwa, 
Iowa; son of Calvin Manning, member of a pioneer lowa 
family; attended Ottumwa schools; accompanied his father to 
Paris, France, in 1900, the elder Manning being one of twelve 
commissioners from the United States to the world exposi- 
tion there; selected in 1925 as Wapello county treasurer to 
fill a vacancy and re-elected in 1927 and 1929, and in follow- 
ing years was examiner in charge of the liquidation of four 
Jefferson county banks under the state banking department; 
was chairman of the Iowa delegation to the Republican na- 
tional convention at Kansas City in 1932, actively supporting 
Herbert Hoover; served as mayor of Ottumwa from 1929 to 
1939, being re-elected three times; was a candidate for United 
States senator in 1936 and served as treasurer of the state 
Republican committee; while mayor his major problem was 
occasioned in hundreds of men being out of work and count- 
less families hungry, his forthright action in meeting the sit- 
uation created some criticism because of his putting many 
to work for the city and issuance of thousands of grocery 
orders as part payment, resulting in ouster proceedings against 
him, which proved unsuccessful, Judge A. O. Wakefield of 
Sioux City, exonerating Manning and declaring the Iowa bud- 
get law unconstitutional; voluntarily cut his own salary as 
mayor from $208 per month to $100 and persuaded other city 
officers to do likewise; during long tenure was largely re- 
sponsible for many civic improvements standing today as 
monuments to his creative service, including the initiating of 
an advanced park program, a long range paving program that 
secured many miles of street paving, construction of the via- 


Errata. In the biographical sketch of the late Paul E. 
Stillman, appearing in the July 1952 issue of the ANNats, 
page 396, in the seventh line, the words: “came with” should 
be omitted, and the word “came” inserted after the word 
“parents”; also, in the same line substitute the word “and” 
for the word “who.” The corrected portion of the sentence 
will then read: “his parents came to Iowa in 1856, and re- 
sided in Iowa City, Des Moines and Sioux City.” Mr. Still- 
man was born in Chicago, Illinois, November 4, 1868.—Eprror. 
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duct and the coliseum, acquiring land for present Wildwood 
park and improving Foster, Caldwell and Riverside city parks, 
besides a municipal swimming pool and authorization for ac- 
quiring land now developed as an 18-hole golf course; a di- 
rector of the Ottumwa Savings bank until its consolidation 
with the Union Bank & Trust Co., where he also served as a 
director until his resignation in 1946; at one time served as 
secretary of the Ottumwa Chamber of Commerce and a di- 
rector of the Wapello county fair association; a member of 
the Congregational church and life member of the Elks; had 
holdings of Ottumwa business properties and prominent in 
civic and business circles there until his removal to Des 
Moines; commissioned an officer in the U.S. army in World 
War I and assigned to chemical warfare service; survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Katherine Manning, one son, Calvin, of Ster- 
ling, Illinois, and one grandson, Edwin, and a sister, Mrs. 
Mary Trotter, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Henry C. Haynes, postmaster, soldier and civic leader, died 
at Centerville, Iowa, July 21, 1952; born in Centerville, 
November 18, 1871; son of Eugene Cassitt Haynes and Elma 
Mourning Felkner Haynes; educated in Centerville and took 
special work at George Washington university, Washington, 
D.C., completing that course in 1919; served as a clerk in the 
Centerville postoffice in 1890 and 1891, and from 1892 to 1901 
as a railway postal clerk under civil service, 1904 to 1906 as 
special agent in RFD service, from 1906 to 1910 a postal in- 
spector at Washington, D.C. and other points in the United 
States, continuing in that work until 1917; from 1917 through 
1919 engaged in the navy department in Washington, D.C.; in 
1919 to 1921 in charge of reorganization and secretary of the 
Centerville chamber of commerce; long connected with the 
Iowa National Guard, and during the Spanish-American war 
enlisted in Company E, 50th Iowa Volunteers and became its 
captain in April 1898, the regiment becoming a part of the 
Seventh Army Corps commanded by Gen. Fitz-Hugh Lee, and 
later was elected lieutenant colonel, serving until 1902; served 
as colonel on the staff of Gov. N. E. Kendall of Iowa, from 
1921 to 1925; was president of the Centerville Chamber of 
Commerce from 1922 to 1926; a member of various civic or- 
ganizations, also the Elks, Masonic orders and the Presbyterian 
church; became chairman of the Republican county commit- 
tee and postmaster of Centerville, often relating that he and 
his father had been postmasters there under every Repub- 
lican president since 1882; a bachelor throughout his life and 
a brother of the late Gen. Glenn C. Haynes, former warden 
of the Fort .Madison penitentiary and state auditor of Iowa, 
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as well as a distinguished World War I combat officer in Eu- 
rope; survived by a brother and sisters as follows: Miss Wilma 
Haynes, director of physical education, Stevens college, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; Mrs. Helen “Butter” McCreary and Mrs. 
Miriam Robertson, Fort Collins, Colorado; and Fritz Haynes, 
attorney, Forsythe, Montana. 


Ernest Lee Humsert, farmer, importer of Percheron horses 
and legislator, died at the Lutheran hospital in Des Moines, 
July 1, 1952; born on a farm near Corning, Adams county, 
Iowa, May 18, 1870, son of Leon H. and Marie Humbert, and 
remained a resident of that county all his life; educated in 
the public schools and Elliott’s Business college at Burlington; 
married in April 1899 to Letha A. Gordon; engaged in farm- 
ing near Corning and raising and importing Percheron horses 
since 1882; elected to the Iowa house of representatives in 
1946, and to a four-year senate term in 1948 from the district 
that includes Adams and Taylor counties; under a rotation 
plan observed in the district, did not seek re-election this 
year, but again ran for his old house seat, and was defeated 
in the June 2 primary, 1,080 to 444, by William Oliver Turner 
of Corning; as a legislator, sought to legalize betting at the 
same time Atty. Gen. Robert L. Larson was driving to elimi- 
nate gambling in Iowa; a Mason and a member of the Eastern 
Star and the Farm Bureau; served on his local school board 
many years; surviving are his widow, a son, A. L. Humbert 
of Ankeny, a daughter, Mrs. Marie Reicho of Akron, Ohio, a 
brother, Charles, of Cloverdale, Cal., five grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Jackson McCoy, editor and publisher, died at Waterloo, 
Iowa, June 27, 1952; born in Indianapolis, Indiana, October 
28, 1890; son of Joseph Melville and Elen Peterson McCoy; 
was graduated from Eastern high school, Washington D.C., 
in 1908, and attended the University of West Virginia of 
Morgantown before transferring to Dartmouth, where he re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree in 1912; came immediately 
to Iowa and entered employment of the Waterloo Courier, con- 
tinuing there until his death with exception of the period 
of his two years service in the U.S. navy in World War I; 
first worked in various capacities in the business office of the 
paper until he succeeded his uncle, A. W. Peterson, as secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager in 1923; married Marian 
Chapman of Waterloo September 25, 1919, who survives, with 
three children, Robert J., service manager of the Courier, Mrs. 
Louise McKinstry of Waterloo, and Jane McCoy, now travel- 
ing in Italy, having left early in June on a European trip 
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following her graduation from the State University of Iowa; 
served as an official in press associations, was a director of 
the National bank of Waterloo, active in civic affairs and 
supported popular sports; a member of the Elks, American 
Legion and Christ Episcopal church; assumed the editorship 
of the Courier in 1941, upon the death of John C. Hartman, 
becoming the third editor of the publication in its 98-year 
history. 


CuarLes Orr JOHNSON, extensive land owner and public offi- 
cial, died August 25, 1947, at Durant, Choctaw Nation, Okla- 
homa; born April 28, 1864, in Benton county, Iowa; son of 
David and Eliza Dixon Johnson, youngest of eight children 
and the last to survive, both parents born in Ireland, Castle 
Caulfield, Tyrone; removed from farm in 1892 to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and with his father engaged in implement busi- 
ness under firm name of Yuill & Johnson; elected alderman 
at large of Cedar Rapids in 1904 and became chairman of 
the finance committee and also on the committee of public 
improvement and railroads; removed to Durant, Choctaw Na- 
tion, Indian Territory, in 1906; engaged there in the real es- 
tate, loan and insurance business and was an extensive land 
owner and livestock grower and dealer, and an early promoter 
for the development of highways; in 1917 became a member 
and secretary of the Oklahoma State Board of Affairs, serv- 
ing with distinction; a member of the Durant library board 
from the time of its organization until his death, a member 
of the city park board, a charter member of the Rotary club, 
a 32nd degree Mason, a member of the Presbyterian church 
and local clubs, and active in civic matters; married October 
29, 1903 in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Anna Phipps, who pre- 
ceded him in death November 29, 1944. 


AmpBrosE D. Veatcu, minister and educator, died July 18, 
1952, at Des Moines, Iowa; born in 1867, at Maywood, Mis- 
souri; received extended formal education, acquiring a bach- 
elor of didactic science degree from Northeastern Missouri 
State Teachers college in 1895, a bachelor of arts degree in 
1900 from the former Christian university, now Culver-Stock- 
ton college, from Drake university a bachelor of divinity de- 
gree in 1901, and master of arts degree in 1904; in 1929 award- 
ed an honorary doctorate of divinity by Culver-Stockton col- 
lege; served as professor of Bible at Drake university teach- 
ing Hebrew and Aramaic from 1900 to 1906, Semitic language 
and literature from 1907 to 1935, and on a half time basis 
from 1935 to 1942, when he retired, becoming professor emer- 
itus at the Drake College of the Bible after four decades of 
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service to that institution; before the years of his professor- 
ship at Drake served briefly as master of ancient literature 
at Correspondence Bible School at Kimberlin Heights, Ten- 
nessee, and pastor ‘of the First Christian church at Canton, 
Missouri; a member of the Pioneer club at Adel, and of the 
Frontier club; surviving are his widow, Tamson S.; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Laura Veatch Fife of Corning, and Esther Veatch 
of Indianola; and a son, Virgil of Des Moines. 


Joun H. Hacer, automobile dealer, soldier and legislator, 
died at Waukon, Iowa, June 10, 1952; born August 30, 1871, 
in Allamakee county, Iowa; educated in the rural schools 
and at Breckenridge Business Institute at Decorah, Iowa; 
served as quartermaster sergeant, company I, 49th Iowa Vol. 
Infantry, during the Spanish-American war; in 1895 engaged 
in the farm implement business at Waukon, and in i908 
added an automobile line, which eventually became his prin- 
cipal business; married Grace Falby, formerly of Burlington, 
Vermont, who has served as president of the Iowa Federation 
of Women’s clubs, and survives him; became state represen- 
tative from Allamakee county serving two terms from 1924 
to 1928, then entered the state senate and served from 1928 
to 1932; a member of the Presbyterian church, the Masonic 
bodies, Knights of Pythias, Kawanis club, Veterans Service 
club, three terms president of the Waukon Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a Republican. 


Joun ApotpH Murray, attorney and district judge, died 
August 5, 1952, at Logan, Iowa; born December 16, 1881, in 
Little Sioux, Iowa, son of Michael and Luella C. Murray; 
graduated from Little Sioux high school in 1901, the Iowa 
City academy in 1902, received the B.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1908 and his law degree from the univer- 
sity in 1910; united in marriage December 31, 1913, to Adeline 
Barnhart; entered law practice in the law firm of Bolter & 
Murray at Logan in 1911, and engaged in the practice until 
1932, when he was elected judge, serving two years; again 
elected judge in 1937 and served in that capacity until his 
death; held memberships in the district, Harrison county and 
Iowa State Bar associations, and at time of his death was 
president of the Harrison group; survivors include a son, 
Michael of Logan; two daughters, Mrs. John Hotter of Shen- 
andoah and Mrs. Clyde Walter of Logan; a brother, Tom of 
Sioux City; a sister, Ada Murray of Omaha, Neb., and four 
grandchildren. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Gold Star Iowans 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture and progress 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
Be OUeeon, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALS oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, dairies, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the AnNnaxs or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 


